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For Jersey Class in 20th . Annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow i: Contest: 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMBN 


29th annual Hoard’s Dairyman =&& 


Jerseys Cow Judging Contest Ist Class 


Check index for page number of contest rules and official entry blank. 
Don't mail your entry until you have judged ALL FIVE BREEDS. 
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“There Are More DARI-KOOLS In Our Area 
Than All Other Makes Combined!” 


Writes MR. RICHARD SCHUMANN, Lake City, Minnesota 
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“There are more Dari-Kool bulk tanks in our pick-up area 
than all other makes combined. We were the first Dari-Kool 
owners in this farming community and since then dairy 
farmer after dairy farmer have bought Dari-Kool tanks. 


Ours has given us 2% years of trouble-free operation. My 
father and I feel an ice-bank unit is the best because you 
don’t have to worry about power failures and you can’t 
freeze the milk. In addition, Dari-Kool is very easy to clean 
because the wet sides keep milkstone and milk deposits from 
forming on the inside. We think the stainless steel exterior 
is much better looking and of course, it just can’t rust. We are 
100% sold on our Dari-Kool. We know that many of our 
neighbors have purchased Dari-Kool tanks because we recom- 
mended it so highly and now they are as pleased as we are.” 


signed, 7. DE, pwd 


The ICE-BANK Cooler that Outperforms 
and Outsells them all! 


DARI-KOOL MEETS ALL 3A STANDARDS 





33° ice water is “pressure-sprayed” 
against all 4 sides and the entire 
bottom of the milk tank. Milk heat 
is removed faster 


Dari-Kool's fast cooling helps to 
keep milk quality high and pro- 
tect it against possible rejection 
due to high blend temperatures. 
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Dari-Kool tanks are much easier to 
clean, because the cold milk tank 
walls are always moist. This retards 
milkstone deposits 


When electric power fails, the 
large reserve ice-bank keeps milk 
safely cold for many hours. In 
some coolers, the milk is lost 





Remember there is as much difference between a Dari- 
Kool and other ice-bank coolers as there is between a 
Dari-Kool and a direct-expansion tank. 
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Send today for your FREE a Me ace <q 
MILKHOUSE PLAN KIT and Wc Sis < 
Our Informative New Catalog = Sy c/ 7 7. 


ARI-KOOI Vas 


BULK MILK COOLER 
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DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
DEPT. 10, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of KARI-KOOL Truck Tanks 





Make this your year... 


Trade up to 


NEw [DEA 
power spreading 


NEW IDEA Power Spreading costs you less 
than automatic transmission for your car 


Now, shift to power spre ading with a New Ipea. 


New Ipea PTO spreaders, with their big tires, let you spread in 


wet, icy weather on soft, slippery fields . . . over hilly terrain. 


Built to spre id efhciently every day of the year. 


You handle bigger loads. You save yourself time and labor. With 
New Ipea you have five spreading rates for each forward tractor 
peed plus throw-out clutch for easy cleanout and pile unloading . . . 


ill controlled from your tractor seat. 


Which power spreader is best for you? New Ipea offers the big 
95-bu. PTO spreader for average farms the giant 125-bu. PTO 
spreader with forage box sides available, for large feeder and dairy 
operations. Famous New [pea ground-driven spreaders available with 
70-bu., 75-bu., or 95-bu. capacity. You can buy any New IpeEa 
spreader with new or used tires. Best and most complete line of 


preaders on the market today. Full year guarantee on every one. 


Remember, more farmers buy New Ipea spreaders than any other 
make. Let your New Ipea dealer show you why. 


NEw [DEA SPREADERS 


SHRED FINER 
SPREAD WIDER 
LAST LONGER 


Write for free literature! 


NEw [per FA FARM FQUIPMENT 60. orion MCE oirevIme com 
a a ———————— 
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COVER PICTURE 


To set the theme for the beginning of our 
29th annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging 
Contest, we chose this picture taken at one of 
the busiest times during the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress at Waterloo, Iowa, last fall. 

The 31 college teams competing in the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Dairy Cattle Judging Con- 
test are seen in the foreground and on the 
right judging Jerseys (our Jersey class is on 
the inside front cover of this issue). 

At the same time, the National 4-H Dairy 
Cattle Judging Contest was in progress and 
those 32 teams are in the background of the 
picture. Some of the coaches and alternates are 
in the stands, outside the ring. 

This is a Hoard’s Dairyman staff photo. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 


BENSON OMITS DISCUSSING DAIRY SUPPORTS AS HE TALKS ABOUT 
CHANGES IN LEGISLATION TO BE RECOMMENDED TO 
CONGRESS. HAS STATED HE WILL SUBMIT PROPOSALS FOR 
WHEAT, TOBACCO, AND PEANUTS. HAS INDICATED THAT 
DAIRY SITUATION IS MUCH IMPROVED IN HIS OPINION. 





INFORMAL MEETING OF FARM GROUPS CALLED BY HOUSE AGRICUL= 
TURE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN, REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD 
SOOLEY. WILL EXPLORE AREAS OF AGREEMENT ON FARM 
LEGISLATION. NOT MUCH SUCCESS EXPECTED. 





RUMORS RIPE ON TAXATION AS CONGRESS CONVENES. CHAIRMAN 
MILLS OF TAX-WRITING HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE HOPES TO AVERT INCREASE IN PERSONAL INCOME 
TAXES, BUT PLUG SOME LOOPHOLES. AMONG OTHERS, HE 
HAS REFERRED TO MODIFICATION IN THE TAX TREATMENT 
OF COOPERATIVES. ACTION UNCERTAIN. 





MILK PRODUCTION BOUNCES IN NOVEMBER. WAS 8,856 MILLION 
POUNDS COMPARED TO 8,771 MILLION POUNDS LAST 
YEAR. TOTAL FOR FIRST 11 MONTHS STILL 1/3 BILLION 
POUNDS UNDER LAST YEAR. 





ANY FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX INCREASE WILL BE OPPOSED 
VIGOROUSLY BY FARM GROUPS. WHITE HOUSE EXPECTED 

TO REQUEST 1 CENT INCREASE TO MAINTAIN TRUST 

FUND ACCOUNT FOR INTERSTATE HIGHWAY PROGRAM. 





FARM PRICE SUPPORT LOSSES REPORTED SMALL COMPARED TO 
NONFARM SUBSIDIES. FARM LOSSES FOR PAST 25 YEARS 
OVER $5 BILLION BUT MAIL SUBSIDIES IN 10 YEARS 
NEARLY $6 BILLION. BUSINESS RECONVERSION PAY- 
MENTS, INCLUDING TAX AMORTIZATION, OVER $43 
BILLION. SUBSIDIES TO MARITIME ORGANIZATIONS 
PAST 20 YEARS TOTALED $3.5 BILLION. 





x * ® 


In YOUR next issue! 


THEY LIKE THEIR MILK QUOTAS .. 
dairymen have used them for 24 years. A recent 
survey reveals 80 per cent of those interviewed 
want no change. Quota milk sells for $6.40 per 
hundred or more 

NEW OUTLET FOR YOUR BULL CALVES . 
Feeding trials at the Ohio experiment station 
show that dairy beef production can be profitable 

HOW WE PUT UP GRASS SILAGE The sixth 
irticle in our popular Round Table series des- 
cribes the practices followed by successful dairy 
farmers with a total of 42 years of experience 
making grass silage. They've used almost every 
imaginable crop. Don’t miss it! 

BROWN SWISS CLASS . in our 29th annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Contest. Start 
judging the classes now so you can compete for 
the cash prizes to be awarded 


AND MANY MORE... 


. Virginia 











MORE 1,000-LB.-BUTTERFAT COWS 
HAVE BEEN RAISED ON THE 
CALF MANNA-SUCKLE PROGRAM 
THAN ON ANY OTHER FEEDING PLAN 


’ 


Pictured above are three cows from one dairy farm that have topped the 1,000- 
ib.-butterfat mark in a year. All were started on the Calf Manna program the 
day they were dropped. Calf Manna, fed from the very first day, gives all 
calves a big head start toward the milking string and longer milking profits 


Record-minded dairyman have 
proved that the earlier calves are 


on dry feed the less chance of cost- 


ly scours or mortality. And, Calf 
Manna is the only pelleted calf 
feed built for first-day feeding 
the Calf Manna-Suckle Program 
is proved the most economical calf 
feeding program yet developed. 


On Calf Manna, calves develop 


deep bodies, spring of rib, enor- 


mous capacity for roughage early 
in life. This saves real money 


when they come into production, 


and they stay in production years 


CALF MANNA-SUCKLE PROGRAM 


longer. They’re equipped to con 
sume large quantities of lower 
cost roughage...a sure formula 
for boosting your profits. 

Albers Suckle dissolves quickly 
curds properly in calves’ stomachs, 
like colostrum, to build a far better 
calf at less cost than milk. Special 
minerals, proteins and antibiotics 
help calves to the right start 


Start your next calves on the road 
to big production, longer milking 
life. See your Calf Manna-Suckle 


dealer now 





Ist to 5th day... Colostrum milk and 
Albers Calf Manna 


5th to 25th day...Suckle and Calf Manna, hay 
25th to 120th day...Calf Manna, hay and grain 


TOTAL 120-DAY COST... $14.40 


THE ONLY PELLETED CALF FEED 
BUILT FOR FIRST-DAY FEEDING 


Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [] New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 


| enclose $ Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for ——_  -* 


Nome 


PrP. O 
SPECIALS 


3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 
(CANADIAN: 1 Yeor—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 


(Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 





ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 
Dept. H-19, 1016 Central St., Kansas City 5, Missouri 
Please send me Albers’ new 20-page booklet, “Raising 
Better Livestock,” which will give me “show” tips as 
well as practical information on raising beef and dairy 
calves, hogs and sheep. 














GOOD RESULTS 


as reported by Jack Frost, Herdsman, 
Fowler Farms, Eaton County, Michigan 


“DHIA records show we had a 
return over feed cost of $353 per 
cow with our MoorMan fed 
herd, with milk selling at less than $4.00 
per hundred. 


“Our 22 cow herd produced over 
one-third of a million pounds of 
milk last year. They are on a MoorMan 
Feeding Program. And the total feed cost to 
produce a hundred pounds of milk was only 
$1.31. My eight years’ experience has proved 
that cows produce more milk at less cost 
when they are on a MoorMan Feeding Pro- 
gram the year ‘round. 


“This herd produced an average of 
13,743 pounds of milk and 511.6 pounds 
of fat. DHIA records show the profit over 
feed cost was $353.00 per cow. We have 


Jack Frost is the herdsman 
on the Rice Fowler Forms, 
Eaton County, Michigon. Me 
hes done on excellent job 
with this grode herd of Hol- 
steins. We ore very pleased 
to serve Jock ond other ovt- 
standing doirymen through- 
ovt the United Stotes 


tried other feeds and proved to ourselves 
that a MoorMan Feeding Program will defi- 
nitely produce more milk at a lower cost.” 


MoorMan’s Mintrate* for Dairy 
Cows can help raise your herd average, 
too. For Mintrate is a power-packed blend 
of rich proteins, minerals and vitamins. Only 
about a pound a day, fed the year ‘round, 
helps cows wring more of the milk-produc- 
ing nutrients from home-grown grain and 
roughage. 

For maximum production and 
profits, ask your MoorMan Man on his 
next call to explain the MoorMan feeding 
program that helps get these results. If your 
MoorMan Man doesn’t call soon, write 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. P91, Quincy, III. 


HMoorMans* 


Since 1885—73 yeors of friendly service 


Mintrate for Dairy Cows 


*Trodemork Reg. U.S. Por. OF. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, 
Bouquets ... 


These columns are open to the readers 
of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression 
of their opinion on any subject. wheth- 
er radical or conservative, destructive or 
constructive, wise or foolish, critical or 
commendatory. Hoard’s Dairyman as- 
sumes no responsibility for opinions 
expressed. 





Why accept crumbs? 


Farmers want freedom to do as 
they please. The farmer cannot 
hope to compete in this modern 
world. Nurses, doctors, lawyers, 
even down to the common laborer 
are organized. Whenever we em- 
ploy them we pay their fixed fee 
and it is plenty high compared to 
what we get. 

The Farm Bureau used to be a 
fair organization for the farmer 
but recently has failed completely 
to work for the farmer on the 
whole. Shuman hollers “supply 
and demand.” You can’t have sup- 
ply and demand in one occupation 
when all other business is organ- 
ized. 

I get a little fed up with Shuman 
saying the farm programs have 
never worked. Twenty years ago 
when the farmer was down and out, 
they worked pretty good when the 
biggest per cent took advantage of 
them. It helped a good many 
farmers to pay for land. 

Now they abandon the programs, 
fertilize more and more and raise 
all they can. So they hurt them- 
Selves and every other farmer. 

The farmer will get results only 
when he works with his fellow 
farmer, cuts down on his own 
makes his voice heard as well as his 
power. Food is still important, 
even if the congressmen represent- 
ing our cities have forgotten. 

The farm women will play an 
important part in helping to make 
our husbands’ vocation pay like 
other jobs. Why should we have to 
accept the crumbs scattered out to 
the farmer? 


Illinois Mrs. Georce REESER 


Foremost in its field 


Hoard’s Dairyman is truly fore- 
most in its field! I look forward to 
each new issue and never cease to 
be amazed at the volume of new 
articles, scientific facts, and help- 
ful hints. I like the style of your 
Magazine and the articles, and es- 
pecially do I enjoy the writings of 
W. D. Hoard. 

Please keep up your good work 
in the interest of better dairying. 

ROOSEVELT B. ROBBERSON 

Arkansas 


How to cut production 


If necessary to cut price sup- 
ports to 75 per cent of parity, why 
not also do something to hold down 
production? 

Cutting the price will not do 
the trick. Selling cull cows, like 
so many “experts” advise, will not 
cut production because dairymen 
nearly always replace cull cows 
with better cows. At least, they 
try to. This has been going on 
for ages. 

Benson should set the price of 
milk at 100 per cent of parity for 
the first 100 pounds (or butterfat 
equivalent) per-family, per-day 
The next 100 pounds should be 
set at 90 per cent, the next 100 
pounds at 80 per cent, the fourth 
100 pounds at 70 per cent, and the 
fifth 100 pounds at 60 per cent. 

Our government should cut out 

(Continued on page 9) 
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NINETY-EIGHT HOLIDAY SPORTSEDAN 


Every 1959 Oldsmobile has the smart new “Linear Look” — trim, light, wide-open, spacious! Inside 
and out it’s aglow with bright ideas—safer brakes, improved visibility, smoother ride, more 
luggage room. Yes, and a brand-new Rocket Engine, too! An engine that is incredibly smooth, the 
most efficient Rocket yet. Think a moment. Isn’t it time to step up to an Olds—acknowledged leader 


in the medium price class! Talk it over with your local quality dealer. CLOSMOBILE Orvision 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


OLDSMOBILE c=. So 





DYNAMIC 88 
HOLIDAY SCENICOUPE 
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Famous farm newscaster, Lloyd Burlingham, 
reports on KAFF-A...now made and sold 
by KRAFT at a low, low price. 


IMPROVED KAFF-A 
LOOKS LIKE 
THE BEST MILK 
REPLACER YET 


by Lloyd Burllngham 





Have you heard what’s happened to KAFF-A, the popular 
milk replacer, with the great name for quality and results? 

Well, KAFF-A is now made by Kraft. And here’s the good 
news for you . . . There’s an improved KAFF-A formula. It’s 
now better than ever and they are selling tt at a low, low price. 
Now you can feed it to your calf at an average cost of only 12 
cents a day. You can sell the whole milk your calf would get. 
That pays for the KAFF-A and there’s money left over for you. 

KAFF-A has a great name for results! I’ve talked with many 
KAFF-A users. I have studied the results of feeding tests on 
operating farms and at the National Dairy Products Research 
Farm. It all adds up to this: When you feed new, {mproved 
KAFF-A, you ratse beautiful, growthy calves. Actual tests show 
up to 4 faster growth than calves ratsed on whole milk. 


NEW KAFF-A LIFETIME FEEDING SYSTEM 


More news from Kraft! It’s a new product—KAFF-A Booster 
Pellets. Dry, easy-to-feed pellets. Start feeding them as soon 
as your calves begin to eat grain. They contain the same milk 
by-product feeding values as KAFF-A Milk Replacer. 

These booster pellets feed the rumen bacteria. Your calves 
are able to go off liquid—and on low-cost grain and roughage 
sooner. Your heifers grow so well they can often be bred up to 
4 months earlier than usual. You know what that can mean 
money-wise? Again, it will pay you to talk with your feed dealer. 


Feed KAFF-A Booster Pellets to your cows, too. The rich milk 
by-products help increase rumen activity and roughage con- 
sumption. That means lower feed costs. Try it. 
KRAFT FOODS 
DiV. NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


farm programs which tend to in- 
crease production when there is 
so much overproduction. Let farm- 
ers buy their own lime and fer- 
tilizer and they won't put on so 
much. The money saved could be 
used to plant trees under expert 
guidance, a good thing for the in- 
dividual and for the country. 
LAWRENCE RASMUSSEN 
Wisconsin 


What is fair pay? 


I have read that some dairy 
farmers are interested in a reliable 
man to take over dairy operations 
so they could have the pleasure of 
a vacation and know their herd 
was well taken care of. 

As a dairyman on Grade A, I 
own and operate a herd of certi- 
fied and registered Brown Swiss. 
I know what the dairy farmer is 
up against. 

Frankly, I am interested in do- 
ing some relief dairyman work. 
These are the questions I would 
like to put to Hoard’s Dairyman 
readers: 

1. What time of year do you 
prefer to take a vacation? 

2. How long a vacation would 
you plan to take? 

3. What would you be willing to 
pay a relief dairyman? 

4. What duties would you expect 
the relief dairyman to assume? 

Nebraska A. K. 


We gripe a little 


We like the Hoard’s Dairyman 
magazine very much and look for- 
ward to its coming in the mail. 

We, too, are dairy people, have 
been in the business nearly 25 
years. We have taken the ups and 
downs in our stride but not with- 
out a little griping about the long 
hours we put in and no relief from 
the drudgery. But, when we read 
the “Dairyman” we are lifted quite 
1 bit by the sympathetic articles 
your readers write in and feel like 
we are one of a large family. 

Missouri Erick HANSON 


Article led to State Fair 


Thanks to your article, “Care for 
your freezer,” I was able to pre- 
sent a 4-H demonstration at the 
state fair last year. 

My mother, father, and I read 
the article and thought it was a 
good idea. I was going to give a 
demonstration on it, but finally de- 
ided it would be too difficult. Then 
we got the idea of giving an illus- 
trated talk. This is what I did at 
the Indiana State Fair. 

I'm 14% years old and in my 
6th year of 4-H club work. I belong 
to the Clinton Livewires Club in 
La Porte County. 


Indiana JEANNE HOWELL 





Need to unite 


The time has come for the Amer- 
ican farmer to do something about 
the situation that government 
meddling has been unable to 
correct 

Individually, we all work to pro- 
duce more so that we can raise 
our standard of living to a level 
nearer that of the laboring man cr 
the small businessman. 

Collectively, we produce so much 
milk that the price stays low and 
we can scarcely make ends meet. 

We must unite; work out produc- 
tion schedules, control our market 
by controlling production. 

People say, “You can never get 
the farmers to stick together.” 
Are the farmers less _ intelligent 


than their city brothers? 
This is your challenge, American 
farmer. 


No! 


If you do not arise to 


meet it, you have no right to criti- 
cize government, weather, or luck. 


We need leaders; we need ideas. 


Let's go! 


Wisconsin ALLARD M. PETERSON 


“Lead poisoning” 


Here is the way I would proceed 


to rid a pond of muskrats. 


Say the pond is \% or % of an 
acre 
men, 


in size. Have four or five 
two of the men are armed 


with shotguns and the other three 
provided with long 6 or 8 feet sap- 
ling trees or poles. The men with 
the poles thrash or beat or flail 


9 


the pond banks. In seconds you 
will see the rats out in the water 
and coming to the surface for air. 
This is the moment for the men 
with the shotguns to shoot, For 
safety sake have the men with 
the shotguns operating on the 
same side of the pand. 

(How about the poor fellows do- 
ing the beating?—Eds.) 

Here are a few peculiarities 
about a muskrat. It’s hard for a 
muskrat to remain in a pond when 
the bank is being beat or flailed 
on by men, especially when the 
pund has some water in it. When 
a rat leaves the pand bank and 
goes into the water, it is only sec- 
onds and he is coming to the sur- 
face of the water for air. 


Maryland E. P. YAGER 





MILKEEPER 2 on crojs0 


MILKEEPER 1 on ine croyson 


Conrad home place at Urbana, 


Ohio. 


Conrad farm at St. 


MILKEEPER 3 os cryson 


Paris, Ohio 
Ralph Heaston farms the place. 


Conrad farm at North Lewisburg, 
Ohio. Waldo Stevens farms the 





Owner Conrad with CP MilKeeper dealer Dick Kline 


Grayson Conrad Just Bought His 


Fourth MilKeeper 


Bulk Tank Because 


His First Three Are Working So Well 


Here’s what he says: 


“We have three CP MilKeeper 
Bulk Tanks now and a fourth one on 
order. One is on the farm where I 
work and the others are on tenant 
farms. Tenants and I thoroughly 
inspected farms with other tanks 
before we bought MilKeeper tanks. 
We like The Creamery Package 
Mfg. Company's MilKeeper Tanks 
because of the simple refrigeration 
design with less moving parts. The 
operation is very efficient. My com- 
pressor runs so little that sometimes 
I go check the milk temperature to 
see if the refrigeration system is 
working. We like the vinyl finish 


which looks good and is easy to 
clean. Dairying has to be business 
today and I am only interested in 
buying tanks that give service. The 
same goes for our Dealer, Dick 


Kline and Son.”’ 





Mr. Conrad is a director of the 
Miami Valley Product Credit Asso 
ciation at Dayton, Ohio and has 
been a dairyman for many yeers 
in 1941 he bought 5 registered 
Holstein cows and a yearling bull 
The bull resulted from one of the 
first artificially inseminated con 
ceptions at the University of Wis 
consin. Conrad’s present herds 
are all offspring from the origina! 5 
cows using only registered bulls 











Your Best Investment... 


THE Creamery Phabage MFG.COMPANY 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, lilinois 
Dept. HD-159 

Please send information on CP MilKeeper Bulk 
Tanks. in our flush season we produce ; 
golions per day. 











/MILKEEPER 


BULK FARM COOLING TANKS 


Jt THE Creamery Package mrs. COMPANY 


General and Export Offices 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Branches in 23 Principal Cities 


Nome. 


Address or RFD. 


“Your father decided to clean out 8) CANAD te Croome 
the attic.” Ltd. Toronte 


y Pockoge Mfg. Co. of Caneda, 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Du Puits Alfalfa boosts milk 
production for Mervin Dalton 


Ask dairyman “Buck” Dalton for his opinions 
about Du Puits Alfalfa, and then step back! 
You’re in for a short lecture on “just the 
very best alfalfa there is.”’ 

Dalton has the facts to back him up, too. 
In 1956 he planted a small field to Du Puits, 
comparing it to several other alfalfas on his 
300-acre Ayrshire dairy farm near Hartland, 
Wisconsin. “‘Ever since then,”’ he says, “‘it’s 
out-yielded everything on the place. I got 
four cuttings in '57 and 3 in ’58. As a matter 
of fact, after I took the last cutting in each of 
thuse years I turned my 50 cows out to pas- 
ture in that field. You just can’t do that 
with any other alfalfa. 

“In 1957 those four cuttings yielded 270 
bales of top-quality hay to the acre. In ’58, 
the yields were 241 bales to the acre. And 
that’s the very finest quality hay you can get, 
too — fine-stemmed, leafy, and the leaves 
stay on the stems when the plants are cut. 

“This leafyness is really important to a 
dairyman, because that’s where the protein 
is, in the leaves. That factor, plus its palat- 
ability has helped increase my milk produc- 
tion. From the time I started feeding Du 
Puits hay I could notice an increase in milk. 
My cows really go for it. And at the same 
time my feeding costs have been cut by the 
combination of quality and quantity of that 
Du Puits hay. All told, I’m really sold on Du 
Puits. It’s the only alfalfa I’m going to grow 
from now on.” 

Mervin Dalton’s experience with Du Puits 
is typical. It’s an unusual alfalfa—and it 
calls for special management. It’s ideal for 
your best land. It starts growth earlier in the 
spring and grows continuously to late fall, 
consistently reaching cutting stage ahead of 
other alfalfas. It recovers faster after cut- 
ting. It lets you stagger your hay-making or 
silage-cutting operations and make more 

efficient use of your equipment 

: and time. 
LA aes You'll want to get the full 
ut | facts about this outstanding 


, i short rotation alfalfa variety. 
ee oy —— See your local Northrup King 


King dealer today. Find out how 
A em you can get more from every 


acre with Du Puits Alfalfa. 
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“DOES DU PUITS MAKE GOOD HAY? Look at my cows stretch DI J PI IT i Me, 


their necks for it." says Mervin Dalton. “It’s tops for palatability and the pro- 
tein content is so high that it has increased my milk production and cut my feed 
costs at the same time. Du Puits is the highest-yielding, dest alfalfa there is.”’ 


from Northrup King 


pees Get more from every acre with... 
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What are our 


dairy prospects for 1959? 


Though production and sales will be closer to 
balance than in any of past six years, surplus 
will continue, holding prices near 1958 levels. 


by H. C. Kriesel 


ARMERS usually sell milk to a nearby 
KF outlet—a manufacturing plant or a fluid 

milk distributor. This being the case, 
there is a strong tendency to become preoccu- 
pied with local problems pricing, hauling, 
pooling, fat test, policies of cooperatives, or 
what-have-you. 

Without question, many such problems de- 
serve first priority. However, some of these 
problems—or their solutions—may be related 
to developments in the U.S. dairy industry as 
a whole. In fact, a number of trends are under 
way that affect, to some degree at least, the 
income of every dairy farmer in the country. 
All bear close watching. 

In the past year there has been a striking 
improvement in the over-all economic position 
of the dairy industry. The surplus purchased 
by the government has dropped nearly 50 per 
cent. Total government stocks are lowest in a 
long time. As we enter the new year, every 
dairyman can tell his city neighbors that the 
dairy industry has become substantially less 
dependent on the U.S. treasury. 

But so far this improvement has not been 
enough to improve farm prices significantly. 
Questions then arise: 

Will enough more improvement take place to 
boost prices in 1959? 

How long will this improvement last? 

Can conditions deteriorate again in the near 
future? 

In 1959, the supply of milk products prom- 
ises to be more nearly in balance with con- 
sumption in commercial outlets at prevailing 
support levels than in any of the past six years. 

This welcome improvement in the situation 
stems partly from a slight drop in total milk 
output after five years of increases. 


Meat prices a blessing . . . 

What gave rise to this downturn in milk 
flow? The 1958 season gave us the best pas- 
tures in years, a record supply of feed concen- 
trates per animal unit, and well-above-average 
milk-feed price relationships. Mainly, it was the 
higher prices for both hogs and beef cattle. 
This led to closer culling in many herds. 

And, probably even more important, higher 
meat animal prices caused some farmers to 
quit dairying and specialize in some other 
farm product, or to shift out of agriculture al- 
toge The total effect was the largest drop 
in milk cow numbers since 1948, 3.5 per cent. 

A decline in number of milk cows is not new. 
It has occurred each year since 1944, except 
in 1953, but in most years the decline in number 


sther. 


of milk cows has been between 1 and 2 per cent. 

Production per cow reached a new high in 
1958, of 6,380 pounds, but this did not offset 
the reduction in cow numbers. Milk output in 
total dropped one-quarter billion pounds (0.2 
per cent) from 1957 to 1958. 

With higher meat prices, consumption of 
American cheese went up. Per capita use of 
this product, purchased from commercial out- 
lets as opposed to distribution from govern- 
ment holdings, jumped from 4.4 pounds in 1957 
to 5.1 pounds in 1958. In the aggregate, this 
increased use of cheese took the equivalent of 
one billion pounds extra milk. 

A number of other products showed a de- 
cline on a per-person basis but with the 1.8 
per cent increase in population total milk 
usage, including that through cheese, was ex- 
panded by 11% billion pounds. 


Surplus reduced one-half... 


The small drop in milk production and the 
increase in consumption resulted in a drop in 
annual surplus from nearly 6.8 billion pounds 
in the marketing year ended last March to 
around 3.5 billion in the current marketing 
year. This is the smallest surplus since the 
year ending March 31, 1953. 

Production of milk per cow has been increas- 
ing around 2 per cent per year. This rate of 
increase probably will continue for several 
more years, at least until output reaches a 
much higher average than the present 6,380 
pounds. 

For the next year or so, the number of milk 
cows will continue to show a considerable de- 
cline, though probably not as sharp as in 1958. 
The main impact of the sharp rise in meat ani- 
mal prices, presumably, already has had its 
effect. 

After beef prices begin to recede, probably 
after 1959, the decline in number of milk cows 
likely will be nearer the range of other recent 
years, 1 to 2 per cent per year. 


Milk flow up again... 


From the above, it appears likely that milk 
output will show only a small increase in 1959. 
We probably will see larger increases in subse- 
quent years. This post-1959 bulge is expected 
as feed grain supplies continue large and the 
attractiveness of other livestock enterprises 
diminishes from that of 1958. 

What can be said positively about the all- 
important matter of price prospects? 

Price, to some extent, depends on govern- 
ment policy. A change in (Turn to page 45) 
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GOVERNMENT SUPPORT is only protection 
against further decline in dairy price. Support 
indicated for 1959-60 assumes sag to $3.06 level 
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NORTHEAST AND MIDWEST labor returns to 
dairyman and his family. Note comparable in 
comes 1951 through 1953; then marked change 
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LESS SURPLUS purchases expected by govern- 
ment in this marketing year, ending March 31 
High meat prices brought greater cheese sales. 
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RAPID DECLINE in dairy farms since World 
War II indicates greatest period of change in 
dairying history. Trend expected to continue, 
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rm Flashes.... 


Seasonal reminders a 


TEAT CUP 
REMOVAL IMPORTANT 


Extension dairyman Dick Dodge of Vermont 
says that one of the most serious errors he 
urvey on how farmers milk was the 
Too many dairymen, in- 
stead of removing them, pulled the teat cups 
off, damaging the tender tissue of the teats. 

According to Dodge, the correct way is to 
shut off the vacuum and press a thumb be- 


found ina 
removal of teat cups 


sak VS 

tween the teat and the teat cup, thus letting in 
air and breaking the vacuum seal. The teat 
cups will then readily slide off. 

Based on a study of 30 farms, he said that 
9 out of 10 cases of mastitis are caused by 
handling and milking of cows and that despite 
intibiotics and the like, 
to cause heavy losses in 


modern equipment, 
mastitis continues 
milk production and culled cows, 

He found that 20 per cent of the dairymen 
put on milking machines without preparation 
of any kind. Fifteen of the 30 gave teats dry 
hand massage, while 9 washed the teats. Only 
one farmer used a strip cup to check the milk 
for mastitis; that was in the one milking par- 
lor found 

Many farmers were leaving machines on the 
cows from 4 to 23 minutes, whereas most cows 
will milk in 3 to 4 minutes after the pressure 
is up 

In many instances the farmer was using 
more machines than he could keep up with and 
the result was the machines were left on after 
the milk flow had stopped 

Dodge concluded, “In terms of milk produc- 

this all means that many dairymen are 

from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of milk per 

This is all because they do not 
individuals,” 


per year 
their cows as 


ALFALFA-GRASS PASTURE 
HARD TO BEAT 


First-year results of trials at the University 
Minnesot showed that the standard mix- 
tically as much total dry 
’ a straight grass pas- 
ire of nine different 
addition, cows ate a 
the standard pasture 

of the other two 
eeded in the fall of 1957, 
received ilizer treatment at seed- 
ing time. However, the grass received an ad- 
ditional 136 pound iitrogen during the 

ture season 
The “standard” seeding mixture included 6 
pounds of alfalfa, \» pound of Ladino, 6 pounds 
brome grass, and 2 pounds of orchard grass 
per acre 

The all-grass seeding was 10 pounds brome 
grass and. ounds orchard grass, while the 
third mixti included alfalfa; red, alsike, and 


Ladi: lov imothy, meadow fescue, brome 


grass, orchard grass, and reed canary grass. 

The standard pasture produced 1.95 tons 
total dry matter per acre, compared to 1.74 
tons for the grass mixture and 2.16 tons from 
the third mixture. The cows ate about 56 per 
cent of the standard, 46.5 per cent of the 
straight grass, and around 54.5 per cent of the 
nine-variety pasture. 

That shotgun mixture, however, ran up a 
seed cost of $12.75, compared to $5.59 for the 
legume-grass and $3.16 for the straight grass. 

It should be pointed out that these are only 
first-year results and could change in future 
years. Also, these studies are being conducted 
on first-rate land, the kind a farmer would 
have in his regular crop rotation. Where it is 
necesary to pasture land which can't be worked 
and reseeded, just fertilizing and managing 
the pasture better might still be the best. 


COWS LIKE 
HIGH-MOISTURE CORN 


Michigan tests have shown that dairy cows 
go for and do well on high-moisture corn pro- 
viding it is not too wet. 

Ground shelled corn, shelled whole corn, and 
ground ear corn containing varying amounts of 
moisture were compared. The high-moisture 
corn was stored in a conventional upright con- 
crete stave silo and was sealed on top with a 
sheet of plastic. 

Dr. Charles Lassiter reported that butterfat 
production of the cows in the group stayed 
about the same. Milk production, however, did 
vary and cows fed the corn containing the most 
moisture dropped the most in production. 

During the 112-day feeding trial, milk pro- 
duction for the cows on dry corn declined 29 
per cent; cows on ground shelled corn contain- 
ing 26 per cent moisture went down only 34 
per cent in milk production. The group on 
ground shelled corn containing 40 per cent 
moisture dropped 46 per cent in milk production 
and the cows on ground ear corn declined 36 
per cent in milk production. 

Lassiter concludes that it appears that a 
moisture content of between 25 and 35 per cent 
is about the best for feeding to dairy cows. 

It was further revealed that almost none of 
the whole shelled corn passed through the cows 
without being digested. If additional testing 
gives the same results, it may mean that high- 
moisture corn won't have to be ground and 
farmers will be able to pocket the grinding 
charges. 

Cows ate the wet corn in winter and summer 
without hesitation. 

A second test is underway this year. Ear 
corn put up at the same moisture content will 
be compared with shelled corn. 

If feeding trials of high-moisture corn con- 
tinue to look good, we may be embarking on a 
a new corn-handling era. Corn could be picked 
earlier which would cut field losses; storage 
costs could be slashed; and the crop could be 
handled completely with machines. 





JUDGING CONTEST BEGINS 


The first class in our 29th annual 
Hoard's Dairyman Cow Judging Contest 
appears on the inside front cover of this 
issue. For rules of the contest and a 
copy of the official entry blank, turn to 
page 41. 
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VITAMIN C INCREASES 
SHELL THICKNESS 


Poultrymen troubled with broken eggs can 
take heart from research findings at Colorado 
State University. 

A two-year study conducted by Dr. Paul 
Thornton has revealed that a small amount of 
vitamin C (ascorbic acid) in the feed of laying 
hens during the summer will result in fewer 
broken and cracked eggs. 

It is estimated that losses resulting from 
egg breakage during summer months cost the 
nation’s poultry industry an estimated $100 
million annually. 

Hot weather normally causes laying hens to 
slow down in body activity. This leads to low- 
er feed consumption and less calcium is avail- 
able for building strong shells. This in turn 
means a greater breakage problem. 

It was found that as little as one ounce of 

scorbic acid per ton of feed will increase egg 
shell thickness. In almost every case, egg 
breakage can be reduced by 50 per cent, some- 
times more. 

The extra cost for vitamin C is negligible. 
The Colorado scientist reports that it is priced 
at about 30 cents per ounce. 

It should be emphasized, however, that too 
much ascorbic acid can have an adverse effect. 
One ounce per ton of feed will give the best 
results. 

As yet there is no evidence that using ascor- 
bic acid is beneficial during cold weather. 


PIGS SUFFER 
FROM ANEMIA 


Young, rapidly-growing pigs may become 
anemic and even die if they don’t get enough 
iron and copper to make hemoglobin and red 
blood cells. 

Pigs are born with enough blood cells and 
hemoglobin, but sow’s milk is low in iron and 
copper, both of which are needed to build hem- 
oglobin. Unless another source of iron and 
copper is supplied, nursing pigs may become 
anemic. 

Pigs that can root in the soil, which is a good 
source of iron and copper, seldom are affected. 
Pigs raised on concrete or wood floors are 
more susceptible to anemia. 

One of the best ways to prevent losses from 
pig anemia is to paint a solution of copperas 
(iron sulphate) on the sow’s udder or to dose 
the baby pigs with it according to directions by 
a veterinarian. Another method is to put a 
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couple shovels of dirt in the pen. To avoid 
bringing worms and disease into the herd, be 
sure the dirt comes from an area where there 
have been no pigs before. 

A University of Illinois veterinarian reports 
that injectable iron-dextran is being used 
widely and seems to be effective. 

Neglect of these precautions can result in 
the development of weak, unthrifty pigs. 
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Don't overlook 
liability insurance 


You are liable for safety of vis- 
itors or employees. If negligence 
is proven, they can collect from 
you. Results may be disastrous. 


bi, Robert S. Smith 


or public liability, as it also is known, 
protects the farmer against injuries to 
members of the general public. Employer's li- 
ability and workmen’s compensation give pro- 
tection against injuries to employees. 
Both types of liability insurance deserve 
careful consideration. 


YARMER’S comprehensive personal liability 


Public liability insurance . . . 


Public or general liability insurance is used 
to cover liability resulting from injuries to, or 
death of, members of the general public, or 
from damage to their property that arises out 
of the activities of the farmer. Any property 
owner is responsible for the safety of those on 
his property. On farms, the presence of live- 
stock, power machinery, and farm ponds adds 
to the dangers involved and the need for insur- 
ance of this type. 

Policies may be “‘general’’ in that they cover 
the family of the insured on the home farm 
only, or “comprehensive” in that they cover 
the family of the insured anywhere. Basic cov- 
erage provides for a maximum of liability 
coverage, usually $10,000, and a maximum of 
coverage for medical treatment that might be 
needed, usually $250. The comprehensive policy 
also has a $1,000 property damage feature. 

Additional coverage may be obtained by 
either increasing the amount of basic coverage, 
or by adding endorsements to the original 
policy to cover such things as loss of livestock 
in highway accidents, liability due to accidents 
occurring while the farmer is engaged in cus- 
tom farming, coverage for liability that might 
arise from the sale of farm products, and 
the like. 

Some examples of risks covered by public lia- 
bility are: 

1. A salesman falls on an icy step and 
breaks a leg. 

2. A neighbor's child is bitten by the farm- 
er’s dog. 

3. A hunter is injured while on the farm and 
claims negligence on the part of the farmer. 


The author fs an agricultural economist at Cornell 
University, New York 
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PUBLIC LIABILITY is a must for protection against injury to or 


death of visitors 


4. A visitor to the farm falls from a wagon 
and is injured. 

Public liability offers the farmer no protec- 
tion against claims brought by his regular em- 
ployees for injuries, accidents, or the like 

Experience has shown that the courts may 
hold the farm owner responsible for the safety 
of members of the public who have access to 
the farm. Experience has also shown that if 
negligence is proven, awards can be large and 
their effect disastrous to the farmer 

Public liability offers protection to the 
farmer against a wide variety of risks which 
can result in severe losses. The cost is rela- 
tively low. For these reasons, it is recom- 
mended that all farm owners carry this type 
of insurance. 


Workmen's compensation ... 


Farmers in most states are not required to 
carry either workmen's compensation or em- 
ployer’s liability insurance regardless of the 
size of business or number of hired men. How- 
ever, farm operators who are also engaged in 
other business activities may be required to 
carry workmen's compensation because of 
these activities. 

In spite of the fact that insurance of this 
kind is voluntary, many farmers feel they must 
carry it. Workmen's compensation and em- 
ployer’s liability are both designated to protect 
farmers against claims that arise from injuries 
suffered by employees while engaged in farm 
work. 

Workmen's compensation gives broader pro- 
tection to both the farmer and the hired man 
than does farm employer's liability. Workmen's 
compensation pays all hospital bills, compensa- 
tion to replace part of lost salary or wages, 
payments for loss of parts of the body, and 
benefits in case of death. The payments are 
made regardless of negligence on the part of 
the farmer, and there is no top limit to the to- 
tal amount which may be paid under the provi- 
sions of this policy. 

Farm employer's liability insurance usually 
is written as an endorsement to a public liability 
policy. Theoretically, no payments are made 


your property. The cost is relatively low. 


except when the farmer is proved negligent and 
then payments are limited to the value of the 
policy. 

In practice, the insuring company frequently 
will make a settlement without proof of negli- 
gence, especially if the amount involved is 
small. Basic limits are usually $5,000 for one 
person and $10,000 for two or more, depending 
on which type of public liability policy is car- 
ried. Additional coverage may be purchased. 

This type of insurance provides somewhat 
less protection for the farmer and considerably 
less for the hired man than does workmen's 
compensation 

Rates for workmen's compensation insurance 
vary widely from state to state and also may 
vary with the type of farming. Premiums are 
calculated on the basis of the farm payroll. It 
is the intent of the regulation that non-cash 
privileges, such as house rent received by 
hired men, shall be included in the payroll 
calculation. 

In some states, the rate per $100 of payroll 
has recently been as low as $1; in others it has 
been as high as $6. There is usually a mini- 
mum charge, regardless of size of payroll 
Farm employer's liability rates range from 50 
per cent to 100 per cent of workmen's compen- 
sation rates. 

The costs of workmen's compensation or em- 
ployer’s liability insurance are of major im- 
portance. Those farmers with no employees 
need none of this type of coverage, but those 
with large numbers of employees, especially 
transients, do need coverage. Most farmers 
fall between these extremes, however, and the 
decision is difficult. 

As with most types of insurance, there is 
no definite rule to follow. The farmer must de- 
cide whether he is able and willing to pay the 
high price to reduce this liability risk. 


Health and accident insurance .. . 
Every farmer expects some expense from 

illnesses and accidents among members of his 

family. Sickness or also can dis- 

able a farmer and cause lost earnings. 

(Turn 


accidents 


It’s very important to to page 28) 
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GRADY CARPENTER, Moscow, Tenn., in a field 
of grasses and legumes used to feed 60 Guern- 
seys. Last year’s herd average: 6,148 M., 307 F. 


HOARD S PAE EMAN 


FREDERICK BUELL, New York, getting ready 
to bale hay on his farm. His 30 registered 


Avrshires averaged 11,010 M., 447 F., in 1957. 


H. O. THOMAS AND N. R. BENNETT, Ga. 
maintain 475 Holsteins on 1,300 acres with 230 
milking cows that avg. 10,300 M., 390 F., in 1957. 
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“We like our 
seeding methods’ 


These six dairymen from different sections 
of the United States are in agreement on 
how to establish a thick stand of legumes 
and grasses for hay, pasture, or silage. 


ing crop. It is interesting to see that 
these six Round Table dairy farmers fol- 

low essentially the same practices, al] of which 
are recommended today for establishing a thick, 
uniform stand of legumes and grasses 

Here are the eight key points they follow: 

1. Plant seed in a pulverized, firm seed bed. 

2. Lime and fertilize according to soil tests. 

3. Use certified seed, planted at a high rate. 

Irrigate, if water is a limiting factor. 
Plant at right time and depth 

. Sow shallow and press seed with roller for 
close contact with soil. 

7. Keep nurse crop thin to prevent smothering 

8. Avoid grazing too soon, or overgrazing. 

The proof of the pudding is in the milk and 
butterfat production records of their herds. They 
own a total of 839 head of dairy cattle. Last 
year, their 428 milk cows averaged 11,690 pounds 
of milk and 4448 pounds of butterfat. To feed 
the herds, it took 458 acres of improved pasture, 
504 acres of permanent pasture, and 365 acres 
of hay. This figures out to 1.5 acres per cow. 


(Ge een. te roughage is a profit-mak- 


Do you test the soil before seeding a field 
down to legumes and grasses? How do you 


DAVID MORRILL 
New Hampshire 


Operates farm of 750 
acres with father, and 
milks 60 Holsteins; 
avg. 10.600 M., 386 F. 


AMOS COMBS 
West Virginia 


Operates 1,030 acres 
in partnership with 
brother; 51 Holsteins 
avg. 12,906 M., 476 F. 


take samples and where are they tested? 


Albert Staiger, Missouri: Yes. I take a mat- 
tock and dig a hole as deep as I plow and shave 
off a dirt sample inside the hole. A dozen 
samples are taken from any field of 10 to 20 
acres. They are tested at the county extension 
office for 75 cents a sample. 

Grady J. Carpenter, Tennessee: Yes, we do. 
We take soil from the top 5 or 6 inches from 
10 locations in a plot which is to be seeded. It 
is sent by mail to the Tennessee Soil Testing 
Laboratory at Nashville. 

Frederick A. Buell, New York: Yes, for lime. 
I take a little soil from a number of places in 
each field, trying to get some from each of the 
various conditions found in the field. They are 
mixed together and a composite sample is taken 
to our county extension service agent for testing. 

John H. Morrill and Son (David), New Hamp- 
shire: We have all fields tested before seeding. 
The samples are taken by means of a tube being 
put straight into the ground. The testing is done 
by the University of New Hampshire or a ferti- 
lizer company’s laboratory. 

N. R. Bennett and H. O. Thomas, Georgia: 
Yes. The soil samples are taken by a soil con- 
servation technician and are tested at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Georgia. 

S. M. and Amos Combs, West Virginia: All 
fields seeded in alfalfa are tested annually (in 
the spring). Samples are taken from 8 or 10 
parts of a 20-acre field with an auger and mixed 
to get a composite sample which is sent to the 
county A.S.C. office for tests on lime, phosphorus 
and potassium (West Virginia University). 


How much lime usually is applied? What 
equipment is used for spreading lime and 
when is it applied? 


Staiger: Whatever the soil tests call for. We 
have applied as much as three tons per acre and 
as little as one ton per acre. It is delivered and 
spread by truck before I plow, if possible. 

Carpenter: About two tons per acre. We apply 
before planting. The dealer from whom we get 
our lime also applies it on the soil, 

Buell: The pH of our soil has been 68 to 7.0 
so it has not been necessary to apply lime. 

Morrill: Lime varies from one to two tons per 
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ALBERT STAIGER, Billings, Mo., in a lush pasture of clover 
averaged 13,638 Ibs 


for his 27 milking Holsteins that last year 


acre, depending on pH reading. A lime spreader 
is used to spread the lime, either the year pre- 
ceding seeding or directly before seeding 

Bennett and Thomas: One to two tons, accord- 
ing to the test. We hire a custom truck to 
spread lime. It is applied two to three months 
before seed, to a permanent pasture mixture 

Combs: When soil test indicates that lime is 
needed, we apply two to three tons per acre by 
truck with lime spreader attachment. This is 
done in the fall when ground is firm. 


Do you apply barnyard manure? If so, how 
much and when is it applied? 


Staiger: Yes. Approximately five 90-bushel 
loads per acre a year, before I plan to plow. 

Carpenter: Yes. We use all we have available 
It is applied before breaking the ground 

Buell: Yes, if field has not been covered with- 
in two or three years of seeding. We apply 
about 10 tons per acre in the fall or winter 

Morrill: Yes. It is applied at about the rate of 
15 to 20 tons per acre at the time of seeding 
(if available). 

Bennett and Thomas: Yes. Manure 
from the milking barn every day. 

Combs: We haul manure daily from the stan- 
chion barn, applying 10 tons per acre from October 
1 through March. Manure accumulation in sum- 
mer months is spread on back pastures. 


is hauled 


How much commercial fertilizer do you usu- 
ally apply in establishing a new seeding? 
When is it applied? What type of equipment 
is used? What is the percentage of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium? 


Staiger: I try to comply with soil test require- 
ments. We either plow it down or work it into 
the soil with harrow or disk. Most of it is de- 
livered and spread by a bulk truck. I apply a 
starter fertilizer with drill at seeding time. The 
analysis varies with requirements. 

Carpenter: Generally speaking, we use 100 
pounds of 33 1/3 per cent nitrate, 100 pounds of 
45 per cent super phosphate, and 100 pounds of 
50 per cent muriate of potash. This may vary 
according to needs shown by soil analysis. 

Buell: We use 300 pounds per acre of 10-10-10 
applied with grain drill at the time of seeding. 
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This furnishes good feed 
milk, 521 lbs. butterfat. 


Morrill: From 400 to 600 pounds per acre are 
applied when manure is not available. It is ap- 
plied with a lime spreader at seeding time and 
again after first crop is removed. Type 8-16-16 
is used on most seedings. 

Bennett and Thomas; Just prior to seeding, 
600 to 1,000 pounds are applied per acre by a 
tractor fertilizer spreader. We use 4-12-12 plus 
20 pounds of boron per acre where perennial 
legumes are in the seed mixture 

Combs: When establishing a new stand, we ap- 
ply 400 to 500 pounds of 3-12-6. When seeding is 
done in the fall, fertilizer is spread by truck and 
worked into the soil. If seeded in the spring, 
fertilizer is applied with a grain drill at the time 
of seeding nurse crop (oats). 


What has been your experience with the use 
of trace elements, either in establishing or 
maintaining a good stand? 


Staiger: I have used 25 pounds boron per acre 
mixed with other fertilizer. This is used to top- 
dress alfalfa and eliminates the yellowing of 
leaves. 

Carpenter, Buell: Never used any. 

Morrill; Experience with trace elements is 
very limited, although there seems to be a boron 
deficiency as to the requirements of alfalfa 

Bennett and Thomas: We find that it is nec- 
essary to use 20 pounds of boron per acre per 
year on alfalfa and perennial clovers. 

Combs: Boron is added to fertilizer every third 
year. 


How do you prepare the seedbed? When? 


Staiger: To keep the weeds down, I plow early. 
At seeding time, I disk twice and harrow twice, 
dragging a pole or railroad tie behind the har- 
row the second time over. Then I sow and fol- 
low with a roller. 

Carpenter: We break the land flat in summer 
for fall seeding. We disk and follow with har- 
rowing after each rain. Sometimes we roll the 
soil, if it is dry or cloddy. 

Buell: The seedbed is prepared in a suitable 
manner for the nurse crop. This consists of 
plowing and fitting down to smooth the field 
and crush lumps. We try to run the cultipacker 
over the field after drilling in order to push 
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down the stones and to smooih the drill marks. 

Morrill: The seedbed is prepared by plowing, 
disking, and smoothing just before seeding time 
Then it is seeded and rolled in one operation 

Bennett and Thomas: The land is harrowed 
during July and August until it is well pulver- 
ized and then dragged with a heavy angle iron 
to level and firm the seedbed. 

Combs: We seed alfalfa in both spring and 
fall, depending on the weather conditions and 
available time. The field is plowed and harrowed 
until it is smooth and free from clods. We like 
to seed by April 1 or August 10 


How do you control perennial and annual 
weeds before establishing a new seeding? 


Staiger: By keeping the ground worked with a 
disk or harrow. 

Carpenter: Keeping the land worked with the 
disk and harrow for a period of time before 
seeding helps control all unwanted growth, 

Buell; Weeds do not present much of a prob- 
lem when the seedbed is properly prepared. 

Morrill: They are controlled by means of crop 
rotation, clipping, and spraying. The annuals are 
controlled by spraying. 

Bennett and Thomas: When we plan to seed a 
field, we sow cow peas in the spring and harrow 
under in August. 

Combs: In the spring the field is turned and 
disked and seeded with nurse crop. In the fall 
the land is turned and harrowed and seeded by 
August 10. The frost in five or six weeks helps 
to take care of the weeds. 


What seed mixture do you plant for pasture? 
For hay? How many pounds of each per 
acre? 


Staiger: Pasture: 3 pounds red 
pound Ladino, 6 pounds brome grass, 15 pounds 
alfalfa, 3 pounds timothy. Sometimes we add 5 
pounds of lespedeza. Hay: 3 pounds red clover, 
20 pounds alfalfa, 6 pounds brome grass 

Carpenter: Pasture: 2 pounds Ladino clover, 5 
pounds red clover. Another mix we use is 2 
pounds Ladino, 3 pounds alsike clover, 15 pounds 
fescue. We also use 5 pounds Bermuda grass, 5 
pounds lespedeza, with 2 pounds of Ladino in the 
fall. Hay: Sereca lespedeza, peas, soybeans, les- 
pedeza. We sow Sudan and millet for summer 
pasture, 

Buell: Haven't seeded any pasture in 20 years. 
Seeding for hay is a mixture of 12 pounds of al- 
falfa and 4 pounds of Climax timothy per acre. 

Morrill: Seeding mixture varies considerably, 
depending on soil type, moisture, and location. 
We prefer a mixture with Ladino clover for pas- 
ture. For hay, we use alfalfa, red clover, alsike 
clover, and timothy. This is seeded according to 
location and harvest time, about 12 to 15 pounds 
is the usual complete mixture. 

Bennett and Thomas: We use from 3 to 5 
pounds of White Dutch clover, 8 to 10 pounds of 
alfalfa, 10 to 15 pounds of fescue, and 10 pounds 
of rescue, with 3 bushels of oats as a nurse crop. 
We depend on alfalfa, which is seeded at the 
rate of 35 pounds per acre, for hay and late 
summer grazing. We seed a considerable amount 
of acreage to annual winter grazing at the rate 
of 3 bushels of oats, 40 pounds of rye grass, and 
15 pounds of crimson clover, and plant star mil- 
let at the rate of 20 pounds per acre for sum- 
mer grazing. 

Combs; For hay: In spring planting we use 20 
pounds alfalfa, 5 pounds smooth brome. In the 
fall planting, we use 20 pounds alfalfa and 2 
pounds timothy. 


clover, %% 


What equipment do you use for planting 
grass and legume seed? How deep do you 
plant the seed? 

Staiger: We use a grain drill seeder attach- 
ment and plant % to % inch deep. This is rolled 
in with a corrugated roller. I have the best re- 
sults sowing brome grass by mixing the seed 
with fertilizer in drill fertilizer compartment. 

Carpenter: We use a seed bar in our fertilizer 
distributor. We harrow the larger seed and roll 
With small seed, we roll without harrowing. The 
depth of from % to % inch or less depends on 
the seed. 

Buell: A grass seeding attachment on the 
grain drill is used. The seed is dropped behind 
openers on grain drill. 

Morrill: A grain drill is used with a seeding 
attachment mounted to the rear so the small 
seeds drop on the covering chains. They are cov- 
ered and rolled by a roller at the rear of the 
grain drill. We plant about % inch deep 

Bennett and Thomas: We use a combination 
cultipacker and grain drill (Turn to page $2) 





2,000 dairymen say... ¥-parlor 


Costs of this type of parlor vary 
from $35, when stall is built into 
corner of old barn, to a high of 
$800 for a new building. 


by Howard L. Hunt 


“T'M REALLY tickled with my elevated milk- 

ing place! In fact, it’s the biggest step 
made for the small dairyman,” de- 
clared Harvey Edwards of the Smith Grove 
section of Warren County, Kentucky. 

With time at a premium, Harvey boasts, “I 
in 25 minutes, and it used to 
take at least 45, with my other setup.” And 
Harvey's wasn't so bad. About 
5 years ago, he concreted 24 feet of an outside 
shed, and put in 6 stanchions, with a milk room 
attached at one end 

This milk room was fully equipped with an 
electric milk cooler, wash vats, running water, 
‘hen, the county agent organized 
a dairy tour to this farm. Compliments were 
lavish and plentiful that June day in 1953 but, 
according to Harvey I really didn’t know 
how out of date 1 was until I saw a V-type 


evel 


can milk 7 cows 


“other setup” 


and so forth 


milking parlor 

Early in 1957, he changed to the V-type par- 
lor and cow-to-can milking setup. Because the 
floor and was 


barn already had a nerete 


ceiled, the only cost Harvey 
$45 for materials 


“There's just one thing wrong,” concluded 


conversio yoo 


Harvey. “I wish I had twice as many cows.” 
So, the cow 
Edwards’ farm 
milking 6 cows, 
Harvey 
this 50-odd-acre 
per cent. 

And that’s not an isolated example. Just 
four years ago, after several years of experi- 
mental work, we became aware of what ele- 
vated-stall, cow-to-can milking could do for 
small dairy farmers. Now, in this general sec- 
tion of the south, some 2,000 V-type milking 
parlors are farms of small 
dairymen who are selling on the manufacturing 
so tremendous that 
tinues to increase. 


population is increasing on the 
Since March 1957 when he was 
it has been raised to 11, and 
going to 15. Production on 
farm has increased over 150 


plans on 


' 
already on the 


milk market. Results e 


interest in the V-parlor co! 


Milk quality improved... 
A survey of over 1,000 farms where inex- 
type milking parlors are in use re- 
‘st two years of 
these small dairymen have increased 
cow numbers by 49 per Production in- 
60 to 100 per cent, and, 
h of the hard work has 


pensive V 
veals that, at the end of the fi 
operation 
cent 
creases ranged fron 
at the same time, mux 
been taken out of milking 

In practically all instances, cow-to-van milk- 
ing was installed upon completion of the par- 
lor. Mechanical cooling of milk followed, in a 
majority of the cases 

Material improvement in the quality of milk 
oming from farms that used V-type parlors 
there were 


ilso was noted. On the average, 


The autho fieldman, Pet Milk Company, 


Lennessee 


HARVEY EDWARDS washing udder of one cow while machine milks the other. 
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With his 


elevated milking setup, Edwards milks with one unit as fast as he did previously with two. 


over 50 per cent fewer rejections due to 
sediment 

Our fieldmen believe much of the improve- 
ment is due to two factors. First, in the case 
of elevated stalls, there is better preparation of 
udders than with ground-level milking. Second, 
generally speaking, cow-to-can milking is likely 
to be more sediment-free than when milking is 
done by hand. 

The V-type parlor lends itself well to the 
milk room idea. An additional 10 feet in length 
of the building makes an ideal low-cost milk 
room for the storage of milk and washing of 
equipment. 


Many advantages ... 

Advantages of the V-type milking parlor are 
so numerous that it is impossible to list all of 
them. However, heading the list is the low 
cost. Its compactness saves labor, cuts down 
walking, and makes it easier to keep clean 

The V-type setup is flexible, requiring little 
space, and can readily fit into the corner of 
most barns or buildings. It is equally adapted 
to a lean-to or a small 12- by 21-foot building. 
The cost varies widely, depending on whether 
the parlor is put in the corner of an existing 
barn or a new unit is built to house it, and 
whether the dairyman does his own construc- 
tion work or has to pay for hired labor. 

Costs for our producers have actually varied 
from a low of $35 (in a corner of an old barn) 
to a high of $800 (where new outside buildings 
were constructed). The cost can be as low as 
the dairyman desires 

Women and youngsters are sold on the V- 
parlor because it is safer, easier, and faster 
than the old setups. Disabled and handicapped 
persons who have never been able to milk be- 
fore now handle all the milking chores in a 
V-parlor. Oldsters and semi-retired farmers 
keep on dairying because it is so much easier 
with the new parlor. 

Part-time farmers, once tempted to give up 
dairying, are among the most enthusiastic 
boosters of the V-parlor. Winford Rather, of 
Allen County, Kentucky, related, “I had more 
to do than I could take care of.” He operates 
a 6l-acre dairy and tobacco farm, and works 
quite regularly in a local industry. “It was 


either sell my cows or quit off-the-farm work,” 
he revealed. “But, with the V-parlor, I can 
work and keep the cows, too.” His elevated 
stalls were built in an existing side shed. Ma- 
terial cost $89.12; labor was $43.46, for a to- 
tal of $132.58. 

The smaller dairyman producing milk for 
manufacturing purposes has often been per- 
plexed with so much talk about larger herds, 
pipeline milkers, and so forth, being “neces- 
sary” for efficient production. Trying to keep 
pace with the changing times has had him 
wrestling with three major problems: 

1. How to reduce labor and take the hard 
work out of milking. 

2. How to keep investment low. 

3. Recognizing that milk production per 
farm must be increased. 

How can this be done, and still spend less 
time on dairying? 

Small dairymen now have the answer to their 
dilemma: Elevated-stall, cow-to-can milking 
in a V-type parlor. For the first time in many 
years, real progress is being made on small 
dairy farms to mechanize milking and thus 
materially reduce labor and increase milk pro- 
duction. THE END 


Editor’s Note: Anyone interested in plans 
plus 10 easy steps on how to construct this 
V-type milking parlor should fill out the cou- 
pon below. The farmer-carpenter can follow 
the plans with no difficulty. 








Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Please send me by return mail the follow- 
ing plan and instructions. 


Plan No. 658—V-milking parlor—$ .25 


Please Print 





R. F. D. or Street 


City State 
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ANOTHER MASTITIS VICTIM 


Can you afford another month of 
hit-or-miss mastitis 


treatment? 


Pen-FZ effectively controls 
mastitis—or your money back 


ANY dairymen find common 

mastitis treatments less effec- 
tive today. More and more they 
see stubborn cases of mastitis which 
bounce back after treatment. 


How Pen-FZ outfights 
“wonder drugs” 
Thousands of dairymen have quit 
the hit-or-miss search for an effec- 
tive mastitis treatment. These 
dairymen have switched to... 
Pen-FZ. They have found that even 
stubborn cases of mastitis respond 
to this better treatment containing 

nitrofurazone. 

This remarkable drug is a men.- 
ber of the nitrofuran family of 
germ-killers. It takes up the fight 
against mastitis where most other 
drugs leave off, and differs from 
so-called “wonder drugs” in several 
important ways. 

Doesn’t foster hardier germs 
Many other treat- 


ments for mastitis 
slow germs down... 


temporarily hold é KS GUARANTEE wh 


them in check until 
resistant offspring 
come storming back. 
These resistant germs 
defy ordinary treat- 
ment and may cause 
new mastitis flare 
ups in your herd, 


Kills a broad range of 
mastitis bacteria 
Pen-FZ kills four kinds of bacteria 
that most commonly cause masti- 
tis. It kills many strains of these 
bacteria which have become resis- 
tant to antibiotics. The ability of 
Pen-FZ to knock out a broad range 
of bacteria is of vital importance 
in your mastitis control program. 


Prompt effective action 
Pen-FZ is the only mastitis oint- 
ment you can buy in drug and 
farm supply stores that contains 
germ-killing nitrofurazone. 

Team fast-acting Pen-FZ with 
your sound management program. 
This sensible and practical com- 
bination will give you sure, power- 
ful mastitis control. Start now. 
Find out first-hand why so many 
dairymen use dependable Pen-FZ 
for wide-range mastitis control. Get 
a dozen now from your animal 
health dealer. Be ready for imme- 
diate, effective treatment. 


" 4g pear 
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Use Pen-F2Z as your only mastitis creatment. Follow “heii 3 ~ 
carton directions. If not completely satisfied, simply > 
teturn the empty container to your Hees « Clark dealer 

and get your money back without question, 


HESS & 2 
CLARK ASHLAND, 
ING. aati 
= 


PC-8.5 


G6-PACK of Pen-F2Z Syringes -— 


special savings and extra convenience 


Here’s a handy, thrifty way to 
buy Pen-FZ Syringes . . . conven- 
iently packaged in a new half- 
dozen unit. It’s cheaper than buy- 
ing Pen-FZ Syringes individually 
...and there is a bonus value 
coupon on the back. This coupon 


is worth 50¢ on the purchase of 
two other Hess & Clark products 
...either SKP (fast-acting liquid 
treatment for calf scours) or 

L (patented liquid dehorner) . 
This big value now is at all Hess 
& Clark animal health dealers, 

















SILO UNLOADER 


THE BADGER SILO UNLOADER IS NOW BETTER THAN EVER! This 
new improved model, because of its greater speed and capacity, 
will out perform all others. Handles any type silage with ease, 
frozen or unfrozen. It will give you years of trouble-free service. 
This unloader, when used with a Badger Bunk Feeder, forms an 
unbeatable combination for modern mechanical feeding. You'll 
save time, labor, money, and unnecessary loss of silage. You are 
assured of palatable silage at every feeding. 


% 


+ 
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This new tube bunk feeder assures fast, even distribution of all types of silage and 


ground feeds. it will mix any ration, of rations thoroughly and distribute them 
evenly the entire length of the bunk. Flow of feed is easily controlled with « single 
lever by rotating the heavy galvanized steel tube. Although very sturdily constructed 


throughout, power requirements are low 


AUGER FEEDER. This feeder, designed for 
the long bunk, will handie any type 
silage. Auger is easily raised or lowered 
te control flow of feed. Assures even 
distribution. 

ROUND THE SILO FEEDER. Designed to 
take the place of a long bunk when 
feeding area is limited, this feeder will 
give top efficiency with ease of mainte 
nance. ideal for dairy farmers. 


DEALERSHIPS STILL OPEN 
IN SOME TERRITORIES 


Write for complete literature and nearest 
distributor 











Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners () Sile Unloaders () 
Bunk Feeders () Student () 





Name 





Address 
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BADGER NORTHLAND INC, 
BOX 31. OFPT H KAUKAUNA. WIS 








Know capacity 
of augers 


Maximum efficiency is obtained 
at 50-to 60-degree angle. Auger 
speed directly affects capacity. 


by W. F. Millier and 
G. E. Rehkugler 


widely used in agriculture 
for a number of years to 

transport a variety of materials 
The commonly transported materi- 
als are small grains, soybeans, 
shelled corn, silage, ground feed 

Some of the applications of auger 
conveyors have been in automatic 
feeding of poultry and cattle, and 
transportation and loading of small 
grains 

In spite of the extensive use of 
the auger conveyor, very little in- 
formation has been available con- 
cerning their performance. Be- 
cause of this lack of information, 
it has been difficult to select an 
auger conveyor and its power unit 
for a particular application 

To eliminate some problems of 
auger conveyor selection, a study 
of performance characteristics of 
six- and four-inch auger conveyors 
was carried out by the authors at 
Cornell University. 


Arid conveyors have been 


Tested three materials ... 


Investigations of capacities and 
horsepower requirements were con- 
ducted with the three materials; 
wheat, oats, and corn meal. These 
three materials represent’ the 
characteristics which are _ typical 
of the types of materials trans- 
ported on farms. 

1. Free flowing (wheat) 

2. Free flowing abrasive (oats) 

3. Non-free flowing and fluffy 
(corn meal) 

To obtain a good cross section 
of conveyor performance, capaci- 
ties, and horsepower, requirements 
were determined for 10-degree in- 
tervals of auger angle from hori- 
zontal to a maximum angle and for 
speeds ranging from 300 to 1,000 
revolutions per minute (r.p.m.). 

Many interesting, important, and 
useful facts were obtained from 
the auger tests. Early in the test- 
ing it was determined that length 
of auger had little effect upon the 
capacity. From that point on a 
20.5-foot length of 6-inch diameter 
conveyor and 14.5-foot length of 4- 
inch diameter conveyor were used. 
Capacity of the augers conveying 
wheat and oats did increase with 
auger speed until about 750 to 850 
r.p.m. after which there was nei- 
ther little gain in capacity nor a 
slight drop. 

With corn meal, capacity con- 
tinued to increase even with speeds 
greater than 1,100 r.pm. of auger 
shaft when agitation was available 
at the auger opening. 

Angle of conveyor with horizon- 
tal, of course, has a profound ef- 

The authors are professor of agricul- 


tural engineering and graduate assist- 
ant, respectively, at Cornell University. 
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AUGERING oats from metal bin 
into another auger that conveys 
it to bin above the hammer mill. 


fect upon the conveyor capacity. 
Increasing auger angle causes a 
decrease in the auger capacity for 
any given constant speed of the 
auger. Vertical capacity of both 
augers for all materials conveyed 
is about one-third of what may be 
expected at an auger angle of 10 
degrees from horizontal. 

Interrelated with capacity and 
the factors affecting it, is horse- 
power required by the conveyor 
Greater auger capacity, length and 
speed require more horsepower. 

At a constant auger speed, max- 
imum auger horsepower was nec- 
essary at approximately 45 degrees 
for corn meal and wheat, and 60 
degrees for oats with the 6-inch 
diameter conveyor and at 45 de- 
grees for all three materials for 
the 4-inch diameter conveyor. 

Perhaps the most important 
thing to the farmer is to elevate 
the grain or ground feed to the 
desired height with the greatest 
efficiency. For a particular auger 
rp.m., both the 4-inch and 6-inch 
diameter conveyors conveyed ma- 
terial at a maximum efficiency at 
50 to 60 degrees from horizontal 
The auger speed for maximum ef- 
ficiency was determined to be 
around 300 to 500 r.p.m. 


General recommendations .. . 


From the previous information 
it is possible to make some gen- 
eral recommendations about auger 
conveyor operation. Since 50 to 60 
degrees seems to be the angle of 
maximum efficiency, it would be 
wise to select a length of auger 
conveyor which would convey ma- 
terial at this angle to the maxi- 
mum height desired. 

If the height of elevation is such 
that an excessive length of con- 
veyor would be necessary, a steep- 
er angle of elevation could be used 
with a slight decrease in efficiency 
The auger speed for maximum ef- 
ficiency should be as low as possi- 
ble but still get the capacity de- 
sired. Four to 500 r.p.m. seems to 
be the minimum range feasible 
from consideration of horsepower 
required, and capacities and effici- 
encies obtained. 


Although a large amount of in- 
formation has been obtained about 
auger conveyor performance, a 
great deal more investigation will 
be necessary to discover the ef- 
fects of variables such as pitch, 
clearance between tube and auger, 
and length of intake opening upon 
performance of an auger conveyor. 
With further investigations, it may 
eventually be possible to predict 
horsepower requirements and auger 
capacities for any auger conveyor. 
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The Nomad —4-door 6-passenger — 
one of five new Chery wagons! 


THE CAR THAT LEADS YOUR 
KIND OF LIFE-'59 CHEVROLET! 


vim-packed V8's. And look at the beautiful 





Chevy’s new Slimline design is right in step with your Just look at the practical way the "59 Chevy 
meets the needs of today’s on-the-go family variety of versatile Chevrolet station wagons 
Its famous Body by Fisher is roomier, with for '59. All five—2- or 4-door, 6- or 9-pas- 
form. You couldn’t ask for a more stunning assortment of vast new areas of visibility. The ride is senger models—offer the last word in station 


smoother, handling is easier. Chevy's new wagon practicality. Handy around the home- 


desire for style that reflects function as well as good 


wagons. Yet every one of them is so beautifully practical! | ; 
finish keeps its shine for as long as three years stead. Great for trips. Take the whole family 


They offer more comfort, more economy — more of without waxing. There’s a peppery new 6 that along to look ‘em over! . . . Chevrolet Division 


everything you want in a car. gets up to 10°% more miles per gallon—plus of General Motors, Detroit 2, “Michigan. 





The Brookwood—2-door 6-passenger. Also a 4-door Brookwood. The Parkwood—4-door 6-passenger, 








What America wanis, 


America gets in a Chery! The Kingswood—4-door 9-passenger with new rear-facing third seat. 
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New CASE.115 and 135-bu. V-BELT Spreaders 


Spread lg Loads Quicker 


Exclusive Rip!-Glide Conveyor Drive. Designed throughout for 
maximum speed and efficiency, this smooth, fast-running drive assembly 
makes full use of V-belt power— provides faster, more uniform 

spreading than ever before possible. New Case Rip!-Glide drive 

starts conveyor slowly, accelerates gradually . . . no sudden 

shock loads on chains or slats . . . manure moves steadily 

into beaters without crowding or overloading. 


At last you can have V-belt efficiency and smoothness in a manure 

spreader. Two new V-belt Case spreaders, 115 and 135-bushel capacity, 

are establishing new standards of spreader performance .. . in 

unloading speed, in shredding action, in width of spread. New fully- 

enclosed V-belt drive transmits full tractor power smoothly and quietly 

permits faster beater speeds than conventional spreaders. Exclu- 

sive new 5-pawl Ripl-Glide conveyor drive provides constant flow of 

manure to the beaters. A full 18 paddles on the widespread distribute 

a uniform, finely-chredded blanket of manure — 20% wider than com- 

parable conventional-type spreaders. New heavy-duty plywood box is 

built to last .. . handle heaviest loads. Call your Case dealer today . . 

try one of these big-capacity V-belt spreaders on your farm. 
New Case 190 front-end loader (mounted on Case-o-matic 
Drive 400 tractor) has compact design . . . 3,000-pound break- 


CUT CHORE veaes AND LABOR cosTs out power...10%-cubic foot capacity. Lifts up to 9 feet, 


drops to 6 inches below ground level. Available with manuré 
fork, dirt or snow bucket. 


fal CUTTER-SCRAPER 
with every 


7 DEMONSTRATION 




















New Case-Helix mixer-biender New Case-Hellx power-unioading Case “Feed Saver" hammer mill Handiest tool any farmer ever had. Cleang 


and auger-unioader mixes, unloads = wagon with bunk feeder has self- teams with mixer-biender for cost- beaters of wrapped twine, matted straw 
up to 6,000 ibs. of feed automatically. cleaning convey-o-matic floor that saving barniot “teed factory.” scrapes dirt from equipment ... cuts bale 
prevents clogging. twine. It's yours when you make a demon- 

stration date for a spreader, loader, hammer 

mill, mixer-biender, or power unloading 


Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan puts any of these cost- wagon. Call your Case dealer today. 
cutting materials-handling machines to work on your farm — ee ee ey 
now. You pay as you have money coming In. Ask your Case \ 


dealer for details. I Mail for the complete story 


For more information on these cost-cutting new Case machines, 


mail coupon today to J.!. Case Co., Dept. A-399, Racine, Wisconsin. 
J. f. oo sa ° RACINE, wis. 
Address. 


D Engineering White Paper © V-belt spreader catalog 
on V-belt epreaders CD Feed and forage-handling 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years i oseaeemmenbadmmintanememamnnaamamea 


OD Materiais-Handling short-cuts machine catalogs 


Name Student 0 
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Loosli and Bentley honored 


URING its 50th anniversary 
meeting in Chicago late in 


November, the American 


For the first time in its half 
century history, the society made 
the award of Honorary Fellow to 
eight men who have given distin- 
guished service in the field of ani- 
bio-chemistry and nu- mal science for a period of 25 
: years. Appropriate certificates 
were awarded at the anniversary 
banquet to the following: 


degrees in 
trition from the University of Wis- 
consin 


21 


H. C. McPhee, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

E. N. Wentworth, former direc- 
tor Armour’s Livestock Bureau, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

J. M. Vial, Hyattsville, Md 

The following were elected offi- 


of Animal] Production made Dr. Bentley’: original and basic cers for 1959: President, Dr. W 
research has made great contr bu- R. C. Pollock, former manager P. Garrigus, head animal husban- 
research in animal science tions to the study of rumen diges- National Live Stock and Meat dry department, University of Ken- 
Dr. John K. Loosli, Professor of tion by cattle and sheep. Probably Board, Chicago, Illinois tucky, Lexington; vice - presid nt 
Animal Nutrition at Cornell Uni- his most far-reaching contribution E. W. Crampton, department of Dr. J. K. Loosli, professor of ani- 
versity, received the $1,500 Morri- was his discovery that certain nutrition, MacDonald College, Can- mal science, Cornell University, 
son Award, given annually to a acids and vitamin B. derived from ada Ithaca, N. Y¥.: secretary-treasurer 
member of the society who has parts of a good, balanced ration, J. W. Lush, holding over, Dr. H. H. Stonaker 
done outstanding research in live- Stimulate growth of cellulose-di- Ames, Iowa. professor of animal husband 
stock production. The award comes ganisms in vitro. This find- H. H. Kildee, Iowa State Col- Colorado State College, Fort Col- 
from a trust fund set up by the ing will form a basic principle for lege, Ames, Iowa lins 
late Cornell professor, F. B. Mor- more efficient formulation of rum- C. F. Huffman, Michigan State It was voted to hold the 1959 
t University, East Lansing, Mich. meeting in Chicago. 


Society 
two awards based on outstanding 


Iowa State College, 


gesting or 


rison and his wife nant rations in the future 


‘Dad, why do we still 


Loosli is the 13th recipient of 
the award and the first Cornell 
professor to win it. 

A native of Clarkston, Utah 
Loosli received his B.S. Degree 
from Utah State College in 1931; 
his M.S. from Colorado State Uni- 
versity in 1932; and his Ph.D. from 
Cornell in 1938. Since 1939 he has 
written or co-authored more than 
200 scientific publications. His re- 
search has included work with 
mink, foxes, laboratory rats, swine 
sheep, and dairy cattle 

Loosli was cited mainly for the 
following contributions 

1. Obtaining “clear experimental! 
evidence” that rumen bacteria 
synthesize all of the essential] ami- 
no acids 

2. Establishing growth require- 
ments of amino acids for swine 

3 Conducting significant _re- 
search concerning the value of an- 
tibiotics for dairy calves 

4. Helping to determine the role 
of vitamin E in preventing stiff 
lamb disease 

5. Determining the value of cer- 
tain protein supplements for milk- 
ing cows. 

6. Making important studies on 
the effect of different planes of 
early nutrition upon mature pro- 
ductive and reproductive perfor 
mance in dairy cattle 

The new dean of agriculture and 
director of the agricultural experi- 
ment station at South Dakota 
State College received the $1,000 
Award from the American Feed r 
Manufacturers Association as the ; tg sl 
outstanding research worker in an- “ - 
imal science for 1958. Dr. Orville 
G. Bentley, until October 1, 1958 
in the department of ani- : 

il science at the Ohio Agricul- ; ‘ ! - a 
tural Experiment Station, was the ; = . al 
recipient 

Be rn and raised on a South Da- 
kota ranch, he received his BS So | did, and the dealer came out and explained a 
griculture with a major HARVESTORE'S sealed oxygen-free feed processing s; 

" Ghaanietes from South Dakota tem lets you harvest —— at the peak of its tee a 
Sate Colles tn 1942. Following tive value, save more of the protein-rich leaves and 

— Sees cut down on the supplement bill. He drew up a farm 
Army service during World War profit plan for us, too. Showed how HARVESTORE 
II, he earned his M.S. and Ph.D could nearly double the livestock capacity of our farm 
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That's the question Jim, my 16-year old, put to me 1 found out the next day — drove over to his place 
one blazing July day when we were out in the hay- after rain washed out our haymaking. “Me make 
field wrestling bales. He was half-way joking, but hay?” he said. “Never again! I just cut and windrow, 
then we got to talking. We recalled that a neighbor wilt to 40% moisture, then chop and blow into the 
who milked 35 head of cows hadn't put up a bale in HARVESTORE as Haylage*. It’s lots less work and Har- 
three years. How did he do it? VESTORE ® Hay!age is far better feed. Call the Har 
VESTORE dealer and let him give you all the facts 


professor 


Well, before long we bought a HArvVeSsTORE for hay 
lage. Then the next fall, when it was empty, we filled 
it with high-moisture corn. Why? So we could har 
vest ahead of bad weather and cut our field losses 
without the extra expense and labor of _ mechanical 
drying. And, because college tests proved I'd get 
faster, cheaper gains than I weuld with dry crib corn 


degree in 


* HARVESTORE Hoyloge is forage wilted | 
moisture and processed through oa HARVESTO RE 
highly nutritious palatable feed thal s high in dry o 
ter (about 60%) ond nearly ao complete raion 


HARVESTORE’ 


HYDRASTEEL Process covered by U gy Patent No. 2,754,222 





Through research he) 


moovcr of A.O.Smith 


nas PRODUCTS 
Kankakee, Illinois 


@ better way 


ee = eee eS ee Se oe ee 
A. ©. SMITH CORPORATION, Dept. HD-159, Kankakee, Ill. 
Please send me the free booklets: 


C) “Form Profit Pion” C) “High Moisture Corn” 
Moke Hay” () “Why Dry Grain Sorghum" 


Sure, we own two HARVESTORES now ... one for high- 
moisture corn, the other for haylage and we do all 
our feeding mechanically. Wouldn't farm any other 
way. We make more money with less work and have 
better feed for our animals. How about you? Why 
not get in touch with your HARVESTORE dealer today? aro 


STATE 
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0 "Why 


“He was doing fine till I happened 
to tell him that was a 200-pound 
sack he was carrying.” 





by most farmers 
in the 561 top 

corn producing 

counties... 


RED | 
BRAN D 


LONGER-LASTING 


because Red Brand is 


Galvanneaied®. This weatherproofing coating 
won't crack, chip or peel. Zinc is locked in the 
wire to give permanent protection against rust. 
Copper in the wire fights rust too. 


EASIER 


TO ERECT because Red Brand 


handles easily, stretches taut over smooth or 


uneven ground 


Splices easily too. Wire stays 


taut, even with constant livestock abuse. 
[here's no reatretching 


MORE SERVICE SATISFACTION because 


Re d 


Brand 


meets all your fencing needs. 


l'ough, sturdy Red Top® steel fence posts give 
firm support to your fence. Just the right 


amount 


ORDINARY 
FENCE 


is used in Red Brand 


of copper 


barbed wire to give long lasting service. Each 
Red Brand product is clearly identified to let 


vou know the best on sight. 


HERE'S PROOF OF RED BRAND QUALITY 


A. Nobbe farm shows the difference 


ordinary galvanize 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE 


od fence after eight 


This picture taken on the Paul 
between Galvannealed Red Brand and 
years of use. 


COMPANY, Peoria 7, Illinois 


Red Grand Fence and Barbed Wire Red Top! Steet Posts Maile - Gates - Baler Wire - Non-Climbable Fence 
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This Really 
is The 
“‘Uddermost“’ 


y 


’ 


TRIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 and name and address of your 
milk plant or dealer and we willl send 
you three Permasoft Uddersponges postpaid 
Write or print your address plainiy. Send 
currency or check mo stampe. 


: 


ROLL DIPPERS INC., Maumee, Obie 


Manviocturers of Dairy Specicities Since 1935 





““GENTLED’’ 
INSTANTLY! 


KICKING COWS 


« Make mere money milking than selling ! 
Amazing mew Basier Cattle Genti-izer satdly 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen 
the pressure that prevents cow from moving 
ite hind lege. Easy te put on, me chains, no 
danger, no injury. Sate, sanitary. Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk on money 
back guarantee Specity breed and sire 
when ordering. Onty $14.95 ped. ($15.95 

west of the Rockies). U.S. Pat 

2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend 





HYBRID. INC 








Why feed 
calves 
good hay? 


Because it pays. Calves fed 
alfalfa gained 30 pounds 
more than those fed timothy. 


by Lantis Ratcliff 


for the milking herd, is it good 

enough for heifers? Appar- 
ently, many dairymen believe this 
to be true. 

We have all heard this opinion 
expressed, Further, we have seen 
a lot of poor hay being fed to heif- 
ers. Other evidence of such belief 
is feeding heifers manger sweep- 
ings left by the milking cows. 

Then, too, there are those who 
say that alfalfa hay is “too rich” 
for calves and believe that grass 
hays give better results. 

As we have attempted to answer 
these questions in the past, our re- 
plies have been based mostly on 
observations and experience. There 
were very few research data avail- 
able from which one could draw 
definite conclusions 

To provide more specific infor- 
mation, Iowa State made a study 
designed to determine the relative 
value of alfalfa hay, timothy hay, 
and oat straw for dairy calves. 

From our college dairy herd, 36 
purebred calves were selected and 
allowed to remain with their dams 
for three days after birth. On the 
fourth day they were assigned, at 
random, to the various roughages 
(12 calves in each group) 

For seven weeks all calves were 
fed a limited amount of whole milk. 
Starters, composed of corn, oats, 
wheat bran, soybean oil meal, min- 
erals, and vitamins, were formu- 
lated in such a manner as to fur- 
nish adequate protein, minerals, 
and vitamins for normal growth 
This permitted us to evaluate the 
forages solely as sources of energy. 

The calves were housed in indi- 
vidual pens, bedded with shavings, 
and had access to fresh, clean wa- 
ter at all times. 

Each calf was weighed at four 
days of age and at weekly inter- 
vals throughout the 24-week ex- 
periment. The roughage and start- 
er fed and the “weigh-back” were 
recorded. Each calf was fed all the 
starter it wanted up to four pounds 
daily. 

Hay was available to the calves 
at all times allowing them to con- 
sume all they wanted. The table 
below gives the chemical composi- 
tion of the three roughages. 

At the beginning of the study, 
the calves’ average weights were 
91, 93, and 93 pounds, respectively, 


|: HAY is too stemmy and coarse 
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ALFALFA 
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wens 


1. WEIGHT gains held about even 
the first 2 months when milk was 
fed. Then straw-fed calves fell be- 
hind, and at 3 to 4 months the 
timothy group dropped behind al- 
falfa-fed calves. At 6 months the 
oat straw group averaged 290 
pounds; timothy, 335 pounds; and 
the alfalfa-fed group, 360 pounds. 





~ 























FEED CONSUMPTION - Ipe. 


—, 


2. HOW MUCH THEY ATE is indi- 
cated here. Chart shows weekly 
consumption per calf for each 
group. The alfalfa-fed group sim- 
ply ate more .. . and gained more, 
getting off to a head start over 
the timothy and straw-fed heifers. 


for the alfalfa, timothy, and straw 
fed groups. Trends in weight gain 
were substantially the same for all 
calves the first seven weeks (dur- 
ing milk feeding). After this time 
the calves fed straw gained at a 
slower rate than the other two 
groups. 

During the first 12 weeks of the 
experiment the calves fed alfalfa 
and those fed timothy gained at ap- 
proximately the same rate 
chart 1). 

At 12 weeks all calves were eat- 
ing four pounds of starter per day. 
The oat straw consumption was 
considerably less than the alfalfa 
or timothy for the 9- to 12-week 
period. 

The calves fed alfalfa hay were 
eating substantially more roughage 
and making faster gains at 16 
weeks than the calves fed timothy 
hay or oat straw. Likewise, the 
calves fed timothy hay were eating 
substantially more roughage and 


(see 


Chemical composition of roughages 





ei Dry Crude 

Feed Matter Protein 
Alfalfa hay 90.4 19.4 
Timothy hay 94.4 11.4 
Oat straw 91.6 63 


* Nitrogen free extract 


~ Per Cent 
6 


Ether 
Extract 


498 
16 ~ 4. 48.1 
12 . 50.6 
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gaining faster than the calves fed 
straw. 

It is evident the rate of gain was 
directly related to feed consump- 
tion or energy intake. Apparently, 
the alfalfa hay was more palatable 
than the timothy hay. Oat straw 
appeared to be palatable, but the 
animals seemed to become full 
without taking in much feed. This 
may have been due to the bulky 
nature of the material or to slow 
breakdown and passage of the 
straw from the rumen to the true 
stomach. 

Weight gains were good for all 
the calves in the trial. Our results 
show that, under practical condi- 
tions, starters lower in protein 
could be used for calves getting 
alfalfa hay, or even timothy hay. 
It is evident that more of a good 
starter would have to be fed to 
receiving a poor quality 
roughage, such as oat straw, if good 
gains are to be obtained. 

This experiment supports recom- 
mendations made in the past that 
good quality legume or grass hay, 
or a mixture of both, is fine for 
calves 

What is the significance of these 


findings? 


calves 


1. If good quality legume hay, 
such as alfalfa, is fed to calves 
along with starter and limited 
whole milk or milk replacer, it may 
be possible to breed heifers earlier 
because of more rapid develop- 
ment 

2. It is much easier to sel] heif- 
ers and bulls that are well-grown- 
out than ones which have not 
grown so well. 

3. In the show ring, animals 
which are large for their age usu- 
ally have the advantage. 

4. With good quality legume hay, 

Starters containing less of expen- 
sive protein supplements can be 
fed. With a limited whole milk or 
milk replacer feeding system (abeut 
300 pounds of milk or milk replac- 
er) it is suggested that: 
When good legume hay is avail- 
able, a starter containing 14 to 16 
per cent total protein would be 
sufficient, 

With good grass hay a starter 
containing 16 to 18 per cent total 
protein would be more desirable. 

If a poor quality roughage, such 
as oat straw, has to be fed, a start- 
er containing 22 to 24 per cent pro- 
tein should be fed with it 

If liberal milk or milk replacer 
ystems are followed, the starters 
should contain less protein. 

The results of this feeding trial 

early show that good quality 
roughage is important for calves 
and heifers just as it is for the 
milking cows 


rw is associate in dairy hus- 
lowa State College 





FRESH 


H. W. Norton retires 


After 30 years of service to the 
Holstein - Friesian Association of 
America, H. W. Norton, Jr. retired 
December 31. 

Norton's experience with the 
breed dates back to 1892, the year 
his father established one of Michi- 
gan’s first registered Holstein herds 
on the family farm near Howell. 
Following his graduation, with hon- 
ors, from Michigan State University 
at the age of 19, Norton joined the 
faculty and eventually rose to as- 
sistant dean of agriculture. Later 
he was director of the Michigan 
Bureau of Animal Industry, design- 
ing and administering the campaign 
which brought bovine tuberculosis, 
then very serious, under control. 


Following Norton's election to the 
board of directors of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, in 
1919, he was named, nine years 
later, to be superintendent of ad- 
vanced registry. He became secre- 
tary-treasurer in 1938 and executive 
secretary when that office was 
created 10 years later. 

After retiring as executive secre- 
tary, in 1953, Norton assumed the 
chairmanship of the newly created 
Holstein Research Committee, a 
post which he has held until De- 
cember 31 and his retirement, 


About one out of four workers 
killed on the job dies doing farm 
work, according to the National 
Safety Council. 


23 
State Farm Bureaus cited 


Fifteen state Farm Bureaus have 
been cited for their 1958 activities 
in dairy and meat promotion. 

The awards were made during a 
special recognition program of the 
40th annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 

Winning state Farm Bureaus in 
dairy promotion receiving plaque 
awards were Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Illinois, Indiana, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin 

Leather plaque awards were made 
to the winning state Farm Bureaus 
in meat promotion. They are Ida- 
ho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 





all-new | 


Now—From Wayne Research 


er 


jairy Teds 


New WAYNE Coarse -Textured Process 
improves Palatability, Appearance and 
Handling. 


Now from Wayne comes five new dairy feeds, 
in three coarse textured forms, designed to 
meet the new requirements of Dairymen! 
Developed by Wayne Research, these new 
Dairy Feeds provide top nutrition and feed- 
ing efficiency plus improved palatability, and 
appearance. The new texture is ideal for 
bulk handling and automatic feeding, too. 
These feeds offer all the benefits you've 
been wanting . . . ask for details today! 


WAYNE 32 DAIRY KRUMS 


WAYNE TEST COW 
WAYNE “MP"’ DAIRY PELLETS 
WAYNE SUCRENE 16 DAIRY 
WAYNE FITTING AND 
PRODUCTION RATION 


Other Wayne Dairy Feeds available 
for mixing and special needs 








MEET THE NEW 
REQUIREMENTS 
OF DAIRYMEN 


Service Offices: Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 


Allied Millis, inc. 
Bulider of Tomorrow's Feeds .. . Today! 


“Chee-e-p!” Executive Offices: Chicago 6, lilinois 








PROVED GOOD—HIGH AND LOW 


AN ARTIFICIAL breeding association recent- 

ly purchased a bull whose daughters aver- 
age 11,553 pounds milk and 414 pounds butter- 
fat. In this day of ever-increasing herd aver- 
ages, few breeders would become enthusiastic 
about such a proof—if this is as far as their 
evaluation went. 

But let's dig into this sire’s record a bit deep- 
er. He had 166 D.H.LA. daughters. These 
daughters were found in more than 100 herds. 

Now let’s break down the production of the 
daughters according to the herd average in 
which the daughters were milked: 


Herd average Daughters’ average 


Below 9,000 pounds 
9,000 - 9,999 pounds 
10,000 -10,999 pounds 
11,000 -11,999 pounds 
Cver 12,000 pounds 


9,947 
11,002 
11,102 
12,037 
13,030 


Note that at every level of herd production 
the daughters of this bull averaged better than 
the herd average. 

We like this type of information. It is true, 
of course, that few bulls have an opportunity 
to be proved in many herds and thus be proper- 
ly compared to stablemates at all levels of pro- 
duction. To us, however, a bull who can write a 
proof such as the one above has about as iron- 
clad a recommendation as any bull can hope 
to have, 


WHAT CAN BENSON DO? 


N A recent Washington Dairygrams column 
our capital correspondent reported on then 
dairy price support speculation. He 
“By using revised formula support 
price next year could be $2.92 per hundred- 
weight with no change in law.” 

On page 45 of this issue an apparently con- 
flicting made, that price sup- 
ports are unlikely to be materially changed un- 
der the present formula. 


current 


stated: 


observation is 


Which is correct? 

Both can be correct because our Washington 
editor referred to a revised formula for calcu- 
lating parity for manufacturing milk while the 
author of the lead article in this issue has ref- 
to the current formula. The point of all 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, by 
administrative decision, can change the form- 
ula which is used 

Basic 
picture is that [ 


erence 


this is 


to an understanding of this involved 
S.D.A. is required by law to 
parity price for all milk 
1anufacturing) sold wholesale by 
is no official parity price for 
milk used in manufacturing dairy products. 


compute only the 
(fluid and n 


farmers. There 


In years calculated manufacturing 
milk parity was figured by finding the ratio of 
the manufacturing milk price to all milk sold 
wholesale during Over 
has ranged all the way from 77.5 
Obviously, if the higher per- 
centage were used in calculating the support 
level for manufacturing milk, the price would 
If the lower figure of 77.5 per cent, 
which is estimated for 1958, were used, the 
support price next year would be down as low 


as $2.92. 


Prior 
(July 


past, a 


some previous period 
the years, it 
to 88.5 per cent 


be higher 


to 1954 a base period of 30 months 
1948) used. The 
ratio was 88.5. In 1954 


1946-December was 


manutacturing price 


= 


-, 


tt 


and thereafter the base was changed to the 
most recent 10-year period. Currently the 10 
year average is 81.2. But in 1958 alone the 
ratio was only 77.5. 

It is, therefore, within the Secretary's dis- 
cretion to change the base period. He could use 
the previous one year as his base and disregard 
the previous nine years. If he did so, price sup- 
ports could be dropped as low as $2.92 per 
hundredweight, down 14 cents from the cur- 
rent price support level. 

If, however, the Secretary continues to use 
the 10-year moving average of the relationship 
between the price of all milk sold wholesale 
and the price received for manufacturing milk, 
then there should be little or no change in the 
price support level for the marketing year be- 
ginning April 1, 1959. This, we are told at 
press time, is most apt to be the Secretary’s 
decision. 


A VOTE BOUGHT AND PAID FOR 


PILED high on our desk are clippings of ar- 

ticles, letters, and other commentary on the 
recent corn allotment vote. It has been inter- 
esting to review the interpretations of the vote 
which found 71 per cent of the ballots cast in 
favor of eliminating acreage allotments for 
1959. Obviously, many of the commentators 
are attempting to make political hay out of 
the vote. 

To us, however, the vote bordered on the 
farcical. Under the conditions of the referen- 
dum, the 88 per cent of the growers of corn 
who do not comply with allotments were told 
there would be no price supports on noncom- 
pliance corn if they voted for corn allotments. 
In 1958, noncompliance corn was supported at 
$1.06 per bushel. 

Further, if allotments were voted out, these 
88 per cent of the nation’s corn growers were 
assured supports near $1.13. It doesn’t take a 
mathematical genius or a finanical wizard to 
see the extra money in one government hand 
and the club in the other. 

We agree with the editorial conclusion of 
the Des Moines Register, when it wrote: “Un- 
der these circumstances it is surprising that 
as many as 30 per cent of the farmers voting 
chose to stick with the allotment program.” 


THE TRADEMARK OF PRIDE 


‘TRAVELING through Iowa recently we noted 
a high percentage of exceptionally well- 
kept farmsteads. The buildings were freshly 
painted and the yards well-mowed, with shrubs 
and trees neatly pruned. Here was evider.ce 
of pride in a home and contentment in work. 

Visiting with one dairyman, who had one 
of the neatest fama layouts we had ever seen, 
we were impressed with his estimate of the 
amount of labor required to maintain such a 
beautiful home and farmstead. He told us 
that the odd jobs of maintenance required one- 
third to one-half of a man’s time for 365 days 
of the year. This covered all of the work of 
painting, repairing, pruning, spading, spray- 
ing, mowing, weeding, glazing, roofing, and 
gardening. 

Who can say whether this is time and effort 
well spent? We think it is. Every farm so 
maintained has been the residence of a happy 
family. The pride and love shown by a well- 
kept farmstead are also essential ingredients 
for a happy home. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


ee raaby pit 


THE $4-BILLION QUESTION 


RUMAN TORGERSON is known as a fighter. 

Years ago he was a national intercollegiate 
boxing champion. He won many “fightingest 
fighter” awards. Today, he manages one of 
the most successful dairy cooperatives in the 
nation and is president of the Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Agriculture Cooperative. 

Speaking to the annual meeting of the coun- 
cil recently, he asked this significant question 
of the 500 delegates present: 

“Are we willing to bury our pride, submerge 
our personalities, and form a federation of co- 
operatives to form a base for a market struc- 
ture of that part of agriculture in which we 
operate?” 

That was the big question but then he went 
on with supplementary questions which cooper- 
ative leaders could ask themselves: 

“As a leader, am I courageous enough to 
take a forward position that will enhance the 
over-all position of farmers and cooperatives? 

“Do I recognize a basic agricultural problem 
that production has outstripped marketing 
techniques? 

“Will I forcibly bring home to those with 
whom I work that we must gear ourselves to 
changed environment or else the government or 
corporations will do the job for us? 

“Will we be willing to serve the needs of 
larger farms or will we drive them out of our 
organizations? 

“If we cannot rise to the occasion ourselves, 
will we be big enough not to hold back those we 
represent? 

“Do we recognize that the farmer is becom- 
ing increasingly dependent for success on off- 
farm services? 

“Are we willing to achieve these answers be- 
fore going to our government for help?” 

In our opinion, Torgerson has asked the $4- 
billion question. That is the stake we have in 
the dairy industry as we realize annually a 
gross income from the sale of milk and cream 
in excess of the $4-billion figure. 

Without the federation of cooperatives pro- 
posed by Torgerson dairy farming will become 
more and more involved in government con- 
trols, direct payments, and other attending 
provisions of government farm programs. Only 
through united, federated action and effective 
control by cooperatives over milk and cream 
going to market can government interference 
and dominance be prevented. 

Thus far, dairy cooperatives have apparent- 
ly lacked the vision and the vigor to rise to 
today’s challenge. They often operate effective- 
ly and well on local and regional bases but fail 
to provide adequate farm income nationally 
because of lack of coordinated effort. Thus far 
there is no strength through unity on the na- 
tional level. 





In 1906, W. D. Hoard said: 


How many farmers and hired men have 
practically wasted their lives in unthinking 
labor. The head must precede the hands. 
Every particle of wasted fertility is due to a 
lack of thought, working the soil without 
knowing what we are about. Every poor 
cow that is kept without profit tells of her 
owner’s lack of thinking. Good thinking by 
a well-informed mind would soon stop such 
waste. And so the farmer wastes his labor 
and capital, and the hired man his time be- 
cause they come to their work “wrong end 
first.” 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Define “voltage” 


Will you please define the term 
“voltage” as it applies to the farm 
electrical system? 


Pennsylvania R. T. G. 


The volt is a unit of electrical 
pressure which makes an electric 
current flow through a wire. It 
can be compared to water pressure 
in a pipe. 

A high voltage, 7,200 volts or 
more, is used in main transmission 
lines. This high voltage is stepped 
down at the transformer serving 
the individual farm to 120 volts. 
This voltage is used for small appli- 
ances, lighting, and motors up to 
% horsepower. 

Motors of larger size and large 
heating devices should be operated 
on 240-volt circuits. To get 240 
volts, two hot wires from the 
transformer, each carrying 120 
volts are connected to the equip- 
ment concerned. 

Voltage may vary from 110/220 
to 120/240. Where the voltage is 
lower than this, equipment will not 
operate efficiently. 


Plow jumps 


We have a fairly new three- 
bottom trailer plow but have trou- 
ble keeping it in the groun1, It 
will dig in and then jump out 
which makes it very difficult to do 
a good job of plowing. 

What could cause this? We 
have the hitch in the top notch. 


Ohio R. R. 


Your trouble is in the hitch. It 
is too high. 

The plow pivots about the 
wheels. With a high hitch the front 
end is drawn down by the pull of 
the tractor and the rear end is thus 
lifted up. In this position the plow 
tends to “ride on its nose.” As a 
result the points dig into the 
ground but then jump out because 
the plow is not moving through the 
ground in the proper position. 

Lower the hitch point at the plow 
and with the plow in plowing posi- 
tion observe the rear end when the 
tractor is started. It should tend 


to go down, rather than up. If it 
doesn't, lower the hitch more. 

Having the vertical hitch too 
high on the plow in an effort to 
make the plow penetrate is a com- 
mon misconception in plow adjust- 
ment. Besides making the plow 
difficult to operate it also causes 
rapid wearing of the points. 


Treat oak posts 


I got out some white oak fence 
posts this winter and would like 
to put them in the ground this 
spring. Will they last any longer 
if I let them dry before putting 
them in the ground? I have al- 
ways been told that green posts 
won't last. 

Ohio 


Whether the posts are put in 
the ground green or dry will have 
little effect on their durability. In 
either case they will soon reach 
equilibrium moisture content with 
the soil. 

The only way to extend the life 
of the posts is to treat them with 
a suitable wood preservative. For 
most effective treatment, the posts 
should be dry. 


J. R. R. 


Death traps 


We want to put up an electric 
fence and have heard that it is 
possible to build the fence con- 
troller. Can you supply us with 
the necessary plans? 

Michigan Ww. M. 

Properly-designed electric fence 
controllers are safe and efficient. 
However, about all that can be 
said for home-made electric fence 
controllers is that they are death 
traps because of the excessive 
amount of current they allow to 
flow to the fence. Under no cir- 
cumstances should they be used. 

For a safe electric fence, pur- 
chase a controller that meets the 
specifications of the Underwriters 
Laboratories or the Wisconsin In- 
dustria] Commission 

All questions were answered by D. W. 


Bates, extension agricultural engineer, 
University of Minnesota 
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“First time I ever saw a fella 
with a New Year’s hangover 
from drinkin’ milk .. .” 
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“... 80 this place has a sign 
advertising eggnogs, and the 
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No waiting, crowding, pushing. Everyone gets his share at CLAY Mechanical Feeder. Up to 
90° turns are possible. Animols can’t touch moving parts. So simple a child can operate. 


How you can feed 


50 head in 


No more crawling up that icy chute, 
chopping frozen silage, and forking 
down unpalatable chunks your cattle 
won't eat. 

Just flip a switch and let your 
Cray Silo Unloader and Mechanical 
Feeder do the work for you. It doesn’t 
matter if the silage is frozen solid. 


This combination will handle any 


kind of silage, even frozen grass. 


Improves Quality of Silage . . . 


Even more important, the modern 
Ciay push-button feeding system 


will actually improve the palatability 
of your silage. There will be no frozen 
chunks for your cattle to nose aside 
and waste. Silage is cut into small 


particles, thoroughly mixed, and 


fluffed up the way cattle like it 
They'll eat more and produce more 


milk or meat from a ton of silage. 


This means more profit for you. 


With a Cray Silo Unloader and 
Mechanical Feeder you can easily 
feed 20 head in 9 minutes 50 in 
15 minutes .. . or 150 in 30 minutes 


Initial cost and operating cost are 
low for both machines. A few cents 
worth of electricity will throw down 
a ton of silage and distribute it along 
your feed bunks. No sense spending 
hours working up a sweat in a cold 


silo when electricity can do the job 


so cheaply and easily. 

Cray Silo Unloaders offer big ad- 
vantages over other unloaders. They 
handle frozen silage . . . seldom need 
. are easily moved from silo 
to silo. They fit all standard silos and 
your CLay Dealer provides fast serv 
ice when you need it. 


15 minutes 


Cray Mechanical Feeders also 
offer important features. You can 
easily install them in your present 
bunks. Changes in direction are sim- 
ple and they fit practically any lay- 
out. They can be quickly adjusted to 
handle grain, corn, and chopped hay 
as well as silage 


Free Planning Book... 

For free idea booklets on Silo Un- 
loaders, Mechanical Feeders, Barn 
Cleaners, and Milking Parlors, write 
to CLay... today! 


vie ose 


Unloader 
raises and 
lowers easily 


Hondles all 
silage even 
frozen gross 


BILO UNLOADCER LICENSED UNDER PATENT 2 


Unlooder and 
Feeder can be 
moved easily 


Just pusha 
button to 
unlood ond 


Augers mix 
supplement 
with silage 


Feeder shown 


With CLAY Purchase Plan, You 


is 30’ long 


Can Mechanize Your Feeding NOW! 4"! sites 


available 


You needn't wait. Pay for your equip- 
ment while it does your work. As little 
as $29.82 a month will pay for your 
Silo Unloader, $17.96 a month for your 
Feeder. You can enjoy the benefits of 
push-button feeding within weeks. Ask 
your CLAY Dealer for more information \ 
or write to CLAY. 


One drive unit 
serves Feeder 
up to 150’ long 


Cattle don't 
crow 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 198 Olive Street, Ceder Falls, lowe 


Please send me free booklets on: 


[) Mechanical Feeders [) Barn Cleaners 


0 Silo Unloaders (0 Milking Parlors 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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AT LAST! AN IMPORTANT, NEW DEVELOPMENT THAT MAKES IT POSSIBLE 
TO GET* FULL ANTIBIOTIC RELEASE WITHIN A SINGLE.MILKING PERIOD 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





NEW - 
ycint 


lerram 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Formula 


TREATS MASTITIS FASTER, BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE POSSIBLE 


WHY FASTER? 


The new Terramycin is an ALL-NEW 
LIQUID formulation. 

Because it is liquid, it blends instantly, 
completely in milk . . . spreads to ALL 
parts of the quarter. 

In fact, within minutes, WHEREVER 
THERE’S MILK THERE’S TERRA- 
MYCIN throughout the quarter—even 
in the tiny hidden pockets. 


THE RESULT: 8 to 16 times more anti- 
biotic released. MORE antibiotic . . . at 
HIGHER levels . . . in ALL parts of the 


quarter. 





WHY BETTER? 


Remember this rule: In treating mastitis, 
the higher the level of antibiotic, the faster 
the treatment action occurs. 

By diffusing completely, instantly in 
milk to all parts of the quarter, Terramy- 
cin hits trouble spots HARDER, 
FASTER—whether they’re in the teat 
canal, the cistern, or in the hidden 
pockets of the upper udder. 


THE RESULT: You help stop mastitis 
FASTER .. . and help cut down stubborn 
mastitis cases and flare-ups. 


THE BENEFIT: 


At last, it is possible to actually treat the 
WHOLE quarter with FULL ANTI- 
BIOTIC ACTION WITHIN ASINGLE 
MILKING PERIOD .. . deliver power- 
ful antibiotic activity in MINUTES... 
not hours—when you use the NEW 
Terramycin for Mastitis. 


And because it’s made with potent Ter- 
ramycin, one tube cleans up most cases. 
No gobs of goo. No wax. No oil. No 
waiting for up to 48 hours for all of the 
antibiotic to dissolve and go to work. No 
floating of globs of ointment up and down 
on the surface of the milk in the cistern. 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 


and see how fast Terramycin can go to 
work. rail 

1. Make a syrup solution of sugar in water. 
Pour this liquid into a glass of milk or water. 
Taste it quick. Now pour out all but the last 
couple of drops. Taste them. INSTANTLY 
SWEET . > CLEAR THROUGH. 

2. Now mix su in lard, butter, ointment, 
etc. Drop this glob into a cup of milk. Taste it. 
Let it stand for up to 12 hours (a full period 
between milkings). Taste it again. CAN YOU 
SEE WHY SLOW-RELEASE “24-448 HOUR” 
TREATMENTS NEVER GIVE YOU FULL 
ANTIBIOTIC ACTIVITY DURING ANY 
SINGLE MILKING PERIOD? . . . HOW 
SLOW-RELEASE ACTUALLY DILUTES 
ANTIBIOTIC ACTIVITY? 
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Why 2 Liquid Formula is important 


1 MIXES, BLENDS INSTANTLY 2. COVERS THE WHOLE QUARTER 





we 
Fast-diffusing Terramycin goes wherever there's milk in the quorter—even 
up to the hidden pockets. 





ACTIVE INACTIVE 
MASTITIS MASTITIS — 


TREATMENT TREATMENT © 


AS LONG AS THE ANTIBIOTIC IS TIED UP IN WAX OR GOO, : : 
IT CAN'T BE WORKING bene he f at y merny yt of Delay release. Slow down treat- 


NEW TERRAMYCIN MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO ACTUALLY TREAT 


3. WORKS FASTER 4. HIGHER LEVELS te wnous quanren wirn ruu anminonic RELEASE WITHIN 


200 
a id AU 











{ LIQUID 
NEW TERRAMYCIN NEW TERRAMYCIN 
———— e 


ORDINARY 
ORDINARY TREATMENT 
TREATMENT 7 4 


4 
Complete blend of antibiotic with milk More Terramycin still at work hours 
ithin 1 hour after use after use 

















CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 





Brooklyn 6, N.Y. oR. "4 , iat J 
Science for the world’s well-being ea | THE ONLY ALL-LIQUID 
Mt come MASTITIS TREATMENT 

. Get it today at your 
animal health supplier's 











UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


for more profitable dairying! 


The original and only automatic milk 
weighing and sampling device approved 
for all Official Herd Testing 


* RUGGED AND SIMPLE, low mainte 
nance costs, full factory warranty 


* BIGGER PROFITS — with saving of 
time, labor, and money 
Cleans in seconds 
BETTER HERD RECORDS — through 
improved feed control, culling “free 
loaders.” 


EASY TO OPERATE — eliminates 
weigh cans, jugs. Works with any 
kind of milker, any type barn 


Also manufacturers of the famous TeSa 
SAMPLER, attaches directly to the MILK 
o-METER, extracts true, proportionate 
sample for butterfat test 

The TeSa FLOW RATE RECORDER, gives 
permanent record of flow rate pattern 
of each cow 

The TeSa MAGNETRAP, the safe way to 
avoid Hardware disease 


and the 
revolutionary 
new TESA 


BUTTERFAT 
TEST KIT 


* SIMPLE — no centrifuge necessary 
Completely self-contained as port- 
able unit 


SAFE — no acid used, eliminating 
danger to eyes, clothes, etc 


ACCURATE — university tests prove 
superior accuracy 


ECONOMICAL — reduces labor and 
equipment costs 


Available for private and quality 
control testing, including 
Owner-Sampler Plan. Three sizes 
for making 27, 60 or 120 tests 
per hour 


See your dairy equipment dealer, 
or write today to: 


TECHNICAL INDUSTRIES 


2711 S.W. 2nd Ave 


Fort Lauderdale. Fla 





SANITIZER 


No rus? .. 


. MO Corrosion .. 
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. nO pitting . . . with Cowles 


CLENESCO SANITIZER! This amazing combination cleaner- 
sonitizer is actually sofer than water 


Clean and sanitize all equipment with new ease and 
convenience. Just one product to buy, with no chance of 
damage regardless of the amount used, time of contact, 
or temperature of the solution. 

CLENESCO SANITIZER is fully effective in controlling 
harmful bacteria, yet kind and gentle to the skin 


A little goes o long way—order from your supplier to- 
day in 6 or 25 pound reusable pails. Money back if not 


completely satisfied. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 





7OI16 Buclid Avenue «+ Cleveland 3, Ohio 





ROLLER MILLS 
CRIMP—CRACK LANUU 
All small groima end eer core & 
Feed OUST FREE rolled grein 
for better feeding results Roll 
i with « PEERLESS. Complete 
line stationary and porteble 
mull, Write for LITERATURE, 


PEERLESS EQUIP.CO. Dept. 205 iisous 





Moauments—Markers— Direct to you 
Satisfaction or maney back — Lowest 
Prices — Freight Paid. Free Catalog, 
MONUMENT CO_ Dent 248, JOLIE UA, 
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MANY FARM ACCIDENTS result from the carelessness of chil- 
dren around machinery. Be sure that you are adequately protected. 


Don’t overlook liability insurance 


(Continued from page 13) 


consider health and accident insur- 
ance as a partial offset to these 
risks. 

Health and accident insurance is 
available in many different forms. 
Most of these are intended to cover 
the “first” costs rather than the 
large maximum costs. Types of 
coverage include: 

Hospitalization insurance pays 
for all or part of expenses of hos- 
pital care. Policies may provide 
coverage against such expenses as 
board and room, medication, anes- 
thesia, and surgeons’ fees. The 
broader type policies are often re- 
ferred to as hospital, medical, and 
surgical insurance, 

Sickness insurance pays an in- 
demnity to partially compensate for 
loss of earning due to prolonged 
illness. 

Accident coverage usually is writ- 
ten to provide for payments in case 
of accidents resulting in death or in 
loss of limbs, eyesight, or other im- 
pairment of the body. Payments 
may also be received to partially 
cover the loss of earnings that re- 
sult from accidents. Coverage 
usually is in stated amounts for a 
given situation. 

Policies may be obtained which 
will provide for any of the above 
coverages or all of them. Cost of 
the policy will depend on the 
amount of coverage desired. If all 
expenses are to be paid by the com- 
pany, this type of insurance is quite 
expensive. 

Major medical insurance is a rela- 
tively recent development in the 
health and accident insurance field. 
It is a deductible plan to guard 
against “catastrophes” and is sold 
primarily by life insurance com- 
panies. 

Health and accident insurance 
can protect a farm family against 
sizable outlays in cash that may re- 
sult from sickness or accidents to 
members of the family. All families 
experience some medical expenses. 
Very large expenses are possible, 
but unlikely. 

The common health and accident 
policies are limited in scope. That 
is, they offer protection against the 
relatively small expenses that are 
likely to occur, but not against the 
very large expenses which could be 
disastrous to the family finances. 
Major medical insurance does offer 
protection against these large ex- 
penses, but not against small ones. 

A farmer must decide whether he 
wants protection against the small, 
regular medical expenses, or against 
the large, unlikely expenses, or 
both. He can carry the common 
hospitalization insurance for protec- 
tion against regular expenses, or 


major medical insurance against 
high and uncommon expenses. 

It seems more important for the 
farmer to try to obtain protection 
from the large expenses that may 
occur, and to accept the more usual 
small expenses on his own. A “de- 
ductible” type of insurance called 
“major medical” or “catastrophe” 
insurance is designed specifically 
for this type of protection. This 
gives him insurance against the ex- 
penses he cannot afford to handle 
but does not put him in a position of 
paying premiums for protection he 
can do without. This type of insur- 
ance is well suited for the man who 
can handle normal! small expenses, 
but desires partial protection from 
large sums. 

At present, several major life in- 
surance companies are offering a 
major medical plan which covers the 
insured and all members of his fam- 
ily. One such plan specifies that the 
insured must pay the first $500 of 
expense resulting from each illness 
or accident to a member of the fam- 
ily. The company will pay three- 
fourths of the expenses in excess of 
$500 up to a maximum of $7,500 ex- 
pense to the company for each acci- 
dent or illness. The cost varies with 
the age of the insured, but not with 
the size of family, Present rates 
are: 

__ Age of insured Annual premium 
30 $79.90 
40 95.25 
50 114.93 
60 149.48 


The experience with this insur- 
ance is limited, and rates, therefore, 
may change substantially from year 
to year. 


Major considerations . . . 


Studies of the insurance carried 
by farmers have shown that a 
great many farmers carry some 
kind of protection against accidents 
or illness or both. All too fre- 
quently farmers buy policies of- 
fering limited protection and fail 
to understand the limits of the 
protection until an illness or acci- 
dent occurs. 

Many limited accident policies are 
sold which appear to be a bargain 
because of the low premiums. Very 
low premiums mean limited protec- 
tion, since you can’t get something 
for nothing in insurance 

In buying insurance, insure first 
against the things that would be a 
financial catastrophe if they oc- 
curred without insurance. A major 
accident or illness would be a finan- 
cial catastrophe for many farm 
families. THE END 
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uilt Kspecially for Good Spreading 
at Speeds Up to 6 MPH. 


HEAVY KITCH FRAME. 


SIDE FRAMES, CROSS FRAMES, 
AND SIDE BRACES ARE OF 
HEAVY STEEL SECURELY 
JOINED TO MAKE UP A 
LONG-LIVED FRAME. 


HEAVY, ARMORED STEEL 
SIDE-FLARES AND ARCH-PIPE 
PROTECT SIDES AND 
BEATERS ... PREVENT SIDES 
FROM BULGING. 


HEAVY-DUTY STEEL AXLE. 


ALL THREE BEATERS RUN ON 
DRAFT- AND WEAR-REDUCING 
ROLLER BEARINGS. BEATERS 
ARE DRIVEN THROUGH HIGH- 
QUALITY HARDENED STEEL 
ROLLER CHAIN. 


Spreading big loads of heavy, packed ma- 
nure on rough, uneven fields at fast speeds, 
and loading with modern, big-capacity 
equipment—soon take the heart out of an 
ordinary spreader. But, a John Deere 
Spreader is built especially for tough con- 
ditions like these. It has a margin of 
strength that insures more years of eco- 
nomical service even when it is used con- 
sistently at speeds up to 6 mph. 

While John Deere Spreaders have plenty 
of strength from hitch to beaters as shown 
above, there is another very important rea- 
son why they perform exceptionally well at 
fast speeds. And, that is their smooth- 
running drives. In both the ground-driven 
models—and in PTO models—the drives 
for the conveyor, and beaters are smooth 
and positive. This means that there is no 
jerking on chains or gears—no uneven 




















ty 


stress to cause excessive wear. 


Good weight distribution on spreader 
and tractor wheels is also essential to fast, 
easy operation. And, John Deere Spreaders 
are outstanding in this respect. Weight is 
always properly distributed whether the 
spreader is completely full or empty. 


See your John Deere dealer for the 
spreader that matches your exact needs 
You can choose the 76-bushel Model “L,” 
or the 95-bushel Model “R,” both of 
which are ground-driven. Or, if you prefer 
a PTO model, you can choose the new 
95-bushel “W,” or the big 134-bushel 
“N.” Your John Deere dealer also has 
famous 45 and 45-W Loaders which go 
on or off the tractor in five minutes or less. 
Get complete details on the spreader that 
fits your needs next time youre in town. 


JOHN DEERE 


JONN OEERE 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 


FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 
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There Are Four 
Fast-Working JOHN DEERE 
Spreaders to Match 


Your Exact Needs 


76-BUSHEL MODEL “LL” 


> 


96-BUSHEL MODEL “"R" 


gg 


96-BUSHEL PTO MODEL “w" 


; 


134-BUSHEL PTO MODEL “N”" 











JOHN DEERE © Moline, Ill. © Dept. Z14 


Please send me your free illustrated folder covering 


yc 


r complete line of spreaders and loaders 
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TRACTION BOOSTER ls an Allie Chalmers trademark 





6200 LB. 7430 LB. 
TRACTOR 


9.1 ACRES 


D-17 TRACTOR 
12.1 ACRES 


8760 LB. 
ss. aes iy vate): 
. ha 10.5 ACRES 
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DYNAMIC D-17 
with the BIG STICK 


leads in 3-tractor test 






Listen! National Farm 
and Home Hour 
Every Saturday—NBC 


Which one of today’s big tractors leadg 
in cost-saving performance? Unmistakably, 
it’s the Allis-Chalmers Dynamic D-17 with the 
BIG STICK. 

Here in tough fall plowing, three new 
owner-driven tractors competed in a practical 
plowing test. Side by side, they matched power, 
traction, and economy in rugged going. 

Each tractor started with exactly 20 gal- 
lons of regular gasoline from the same tank 
truck. Each pulled four 14-inch plow bottoms 
at the same average depth and speed—until 
its fuel was gone. 


Photo of D-17 Tractor in dry, hard- 
plowing, heavy soil of test field. 







The airplane photo above clearly shows 
the Gutcome. 

How can the Allis-Chalmers Dynamic 
D-17 more than match the heavier tractors? 

The Traction Booster system teamed 
with the BIG STICK—the exclusive Allis- 
Chalmers Power Director—does it. On Allis- 
Chalmers tractors, weight for traction is 
provided hydraulically, not with hundreds of 
built-in extra pounds that waste fuel. 

Shift to really new farm power. Greater 
ease and earnings are awaiting you—see your 
Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


Make the BIG MOVE to More Profit! 


ALUS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MJLWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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SWING is built with pentachloro- 
phenol-treated posts and braces. 


Build a swing 
for your children 


by D. W. Bates 


HE two swings and trapeze 
shown were built at a total cost 
of $22.90 and a hard day’s work. 

Uprights are 5-inch top diame- 
ter white cedar poles 16 feet long 
set into the ground 4 feet. Braces 
are 4-inch top diameter white ce- 
dar poles 12 feet long set in the 
ground about 2 feet. These braces 
are let-in to the uprights and are 
held in place by a %-inch bolt 12 
inches long which goes through 
both braces and the upright. 

The 12-foot-long 4- x 6-inch 
cross beam is laid flat on the top 
of the supporting poles and fas- 
tened at each end with a 5/16- 
inch bolt 8 inches long sharpened 
on one end and driven through the 
cross beam into the top of the 
poles. A ‘-x l-inch strap iron 
bent into a U-shape, inverted over 
the top of the cross beam at each 
end and bolted to the uprights 
with 4/16-inch bolts insures that 
the cross beam will stay in place 

Swing “ropes” are made of 3/16- 
inch welded steel chain. Eye bolts 
5/16-inch in diameter go through 
the cross beam and the chain is 
fastened to the eye bolts with 
5/16-inch chain repair links. 

The outer swing seat is made 
out of an old automobile tire, and 
makes a safe seat for small chil- 
dren. The other seat is made of 
an 18-inch long piece of 2-x 8-inch 
plank. The trapeze bar is a piece 
of white oak 2 inches in diameter 
and 28 inches long cut from a 
farm woodlot as are the ladder 
rungs which enable a child to climb 
up and slide down the brace in the 
foreground. The outer chains are 
attached to the cross beam 17 
inches in from the uprights and 
there is a distance of 17 inches 
between swings. The 2 chains for 
each swing are 20 inches apart 
with the trapeze chains being 24 
inches apart. The bottom of the 
tire seat is 16 inches above the 
ground, the wood seat 20 inches 
and the trapeze bar 60 inches 





SEAT of this swing can be easily 


constructed from old auto tires. 
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Top production and good health | 
for only 8¢ a day the Murphy way 


Only one 10 oz. cupful of Murphy’s per cow at each milking is all it takes ——— 
to turn your grain and hay into a top-quality dairy ration. Whether you pamy PONENTS 
hand-feed, or mix it with grain, your cost for Murphy’s is only about 8¢ 
per cow per day. 
Murphy’s Dairy Concentrate is not a supplement. It is a concentrated 
blend of highest quality proteins, plus extra high levels of minerals and 
vitamins. It’s made to balance — not duplicate — your farm feeds. 
Because Murphy’s Dairy Concentrate gives your cows extra amounts 
of minerals and vitamins, it helps keep cows in top condition. When they 
switch to Murphy’s, most good dairymen find mastitis and calving troubles 
clear up quickly . . . cows stay sleek, healthy, and in high production. 
Ask your Murphy dealer to figure your savings with Murphy’s Cut-Cost 
Dairy Concentrate. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


MAKE MORE MONEY with MURPHY’'S 
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‘‘We like our seeding methods”’ 


(Continued from page 15) 


with three seed hoppers. Grass and 
legume seeds are dropped between 
the front and back row and oats are 
dropped in disk trenches in front of 
front row. 

Combs: Seeds for hay, alfalfa, 
and timothy are drilled % inch 


er attachment. Brome is mixed in 
a grain box with nurse crop and 
does best in about \-inch depth 
Put on plenty for a good stand 


Do you always use certified 
seed? Do you inoculate legume 
seed? 


Staiger: No. Yes 

Carpenter: For small seed we 
get those that are certified, but 
for millet and the like, we do not. 

Buell: Yes. Our soil does not 
show the need for inoculation of 
the seed 

Morrill: Certified seed is always 
used and legume seed is absolutely 
inoculated 

Bennett and Thomas: We use 
certified seed unless we know 
where the seeds are grown and who 
grew them. Also, we harvest some 
of our own seed. We always inoc- 
ulate legume seed. 

Combs: We always use certified 
seed and a variety that is resistant 
to wilt, leaf spot, and is winter 
hardy. Seed is inoculated by plac- 
ing one-half bushel in a tub, damp- 
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ening, and then mixing with inoc- 
ulant. 


What companion crop or nurse 
crop do you plant with your 
legume and grass seed mixture? 

Staiger: Balbo rye. 

Carpenter: We have not used 
such a crop. 

Buell; We plant oats for a nurse 


Morrill: In the spring seeding 
oats are used aS a nurse crop 
winter rye is used in the fall 

Bennett and Thomas: Oats. 

Combs: Oats. 


How do you harvest this nurse 
crop? 


Staiger: Pasture; clip in May. 
Buell; It is combined for grain 


deep with a cultipacker with seed- 

Morrill: The oats are harvested 
with a combine for grain; the rye 
is either combined or = grazed 
(usually grazed). 

Bennett and Thomas: We graze 
it, if needed, or put it up in grass 
silage. 

Combs: We harvest nurse crop 
as grass silage (direct cut). 





How do you control weeds in 
the nurse crop? 


Staiger: Mowing 

Buell: Same as in seeding. 

Morrill: We spray when oats are 
about six inches tall. Usually there 
are no weeds in the winter rye. 

Bennett and Thomas: Clipping. 

Combs: No contro] other than 
taken off as silage by direct-cut 


What experience have you had 
with irrigating new seedings of 
legumes and grasses? 


Staiger, Carpenter, Buell, and 
| Combs: None 
Morrill: Our experience with ir- 
rigation is limited, although on oc- 
casion we have used it. We are 
fortunate enough to have a rea- 
sonable amount of natural rainfall 
Bennett and Thomas: We have 
done very little irrigating, but find 
that it pays in some instances in 
helping get our crops up on time 





The Sign ofa 
Profitable Dairy Farm 


Sunset has complete line. You have your choice of 11 
models in 3 designs, capacities from 155 to 735 gallons. 
“Space saver’ models are ideal for milk houses where 
room is limited. ‘‘Low line’’ models are best for those of 
you who want lowest pouring height. “Big standard”’ 
models, in capacities from 545 to 735 gallons, fit the 
needs of the larger dairy farm. 


If you’re one of the thousands of dairymen who are 

looking forward to installing a bulk milk cooler this 

year, here’s what you should expect. 

A big saving in labor—no more lifting heavy milk cans, 

no more complicated “‘wash-up” chores. 

Extra profits. You get paid for all the milk at the farm. 

Quantity is measured and butterfat tested by the hauler. 

Improved product. The milk you ship will arrive at 

your dairy plant cleaner, cooler, with the lowest bacteria 

count you've ever had . . . quality pays. oo For hay, $15 to = 

Lower hauling costs. The efficiencies of bulk cooling ; $40 ak or cate comnts 

will lower hauling costs considerably. , , more to establish permanent pas- 
Whether you sell to a Grade “A” or Grade “B” | ture since land preparation is more 

market, your future profits will depend a lot on how important. For instance, Kobe les- 

well you trim your production costs. When you switch — ag may be had on land 

to bulk cooling you can expect to make extra profits . . . ; i , cage gl 

in addition to your own labor savings. : pend upon such a seedbed for a 
However, you can get these extra profits only if you crop which must last for years 

have the right equipment. And that’s where Sunset l * Another item is the cost of fertili 

comes in. Sunset’s farmer-in-mind research gives you zer. The hay crops we use — 

the exclusive Positive Refrigerant Control direct expan- leas a ee : . — 

sion cooling system. It’s the same system you'll find in 3 DESIGNS | con noe iy aoe qm 

the best household refrigerators. Jt cools milk faster . . : 

at lower electrical cost. 11 MODELS ne 

Dependable performance is another essential cooler Seed oe $5 

requirement. Sunset’s famous high quality, all stainless i neonate ie 

steel construction guarantees your cooler won't warp or FREE PLANNING HELP. A new 16-page booklet gives you | en 12 

sag, rust or chip. The overall design stresses simplicity. latest information on bulk milk cooling. Here are some ; 

°There are no extra pumps to clog. No troublesome of the subjects: How Bulk Cooling Boosts Your Profits— Total cost ........$39 

water is used in cooling. You cool only milk with a Which Type Cooler For You—What Is Your Best Cooler Buell: About the only cost is for 

Sunset Bulk Milk Cooler. Buy—How To Check Quality. Write to address below. | seed, machinery, labor, and fertili 

zer that are used in establishing 


| the nurse crop. 
Morrill: About $65 to $75 an 


vil, 
Na G ° —— | acre without any stones to be 
Ss u nN Ss : T with “POSITIVE REFRIGERANT CONTROL” removed. 
Bennett and Thomas: $50 to $60 
| SUNSET EQUIPMENT co. Combs; About $35 on wi 


| MILK COOLER P.O. BOX 3536C / ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA THE END 


What does if cost to establish 
an acre of hay or improved pas- 
ture? Please include machinery, 
labor, seed, and fertilizer costs. 
| Staiger: Seed, $12.50; about $20 
| for fertilizer; and machinery and 
labor about $12 to $15 
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by N. N. Allen 


Winter brings feeding questions 


If hay supply is short, consider substituting 
grain for hay, depending on price. If feeding 
antibiotics, follow recommendations carefully. 


HEN winter brings shorter 

days, with long evenings 

and less pressure from 
farm work, farmers have more 
time to think and plan. We can 
see evidence of this in the numbei 
of letters we receive on feeding 
problems. 

Every winter, we find some sec- 
tion of the country where the hay 
supply is short, and adjustments 
must be made in the feeding pro- 
gram. This year it is southern 
Wisconsin where a rather dry sum- 
mer has cut the hay supply. 

The agricultural agent from one 
of the counties states the problem 
this way: Good-quality, second- 
cutting, alfalfa-brome hay can be 
purchased for about 60 cents for 
a 60-pound bale. Good-quality ear 
corn can be bought for $1 per 
bushel. Would it pay to buy corn 
instead of hay, and limit the 
amount of hay fed? If so, how far 
can you go in limiting the rough- 
age of dairy cows? 


Must feed some roughage . . . 


Let’s tackle the second part of 
the question first. Cows must have 
some roughage in their diet if 
they are to perform normally. I 
would not want to go below 5 or 
6 pounds per day of hay, if this 
is the only roughage fed. If silage 
also is fed we could get by with 
less hay. 

If we get the roughage intake 
too low, the principal problem is 
that the fat test of the milk may 
go down seriously. Then, there is 
likely to be more trouble with 
cows going off feed or suffering 
from digestive upsets. Aside from 
these problems, we can reduce the 
roughage if we make up for it by 
increasing the grain mix fed. 


Compare cost per nutrient .. . 


Now, let’s see if we can get at 
the question of which is the better 
buy. The hay costs 1 cent per 
pound or $20 per ton. Figuring 
the corn at $1 for a 70-pound 
bushel of ear corn, it costs about 
1.4 cents per pound, or $28 per ton. 

One hundred pounds of hay cost- 
ing $1 will furnish about 50 pounds 
of digestible nutrients at a cost of 
2 cents per pound. One hundred 
pounds of ear corn costing $1.40 
will furnish about 70 pounds of di- 
gestible nutrients, and this also 
comes out at 2 cents per pound. 

As far as cost per unit of total 
digestible nutrients is concerned, 
it is just about a tie, but the hay 
will have more protein. Consider- 
ing this, and the cost of grinding 
the ear corn, at these prices I 
would buy hay to feed at normal 
levels, if it could be found nearby. 

But, suppose the hay were cost- 
ing $30 per ton. This would be an 
entirely different story. Then I 
would limit the hay and feed inore 
grain, using the corn which is a 
better buy per unit of nutrients. 
It would be necessary to add some 
high-protein feed such as one of 
the oil meals to make up for the 
protein shortage. 


We can figure that 2 pounds of 
ear corn will replace about 3 
pounds of good hay. Two pounds 
of shelled corn, oats, barley, milo, 
or similar grains will be equal in 
energy value to a little better than 
3 pounds of hay. And we can sub- 
stitute any of the grains for a 
considerable part of the hay if 
prices justify. 


Substitute one for another... 


Ancther question that is asked 
frequently is: What is the best 
proportion of corn and oats in the 
grain mix for dairy cows? To 
what extent can one be substi- 
tuted for the other? 

When it comes to replacing corn 
with oats, or vice versa, there is 
no problem. Both are excellent 
feeds which the animals relish and 
eat very readily. Energy-wise, oats 
are a shade better than ground 
ear corn, but not quite as high as 
ground shelled corn. The oats will 
run somewhat higher in protein 
than either. We will not throw 
our feed off very much if we sub- 
stitute between corn and oats on 
a pound for pound basis. 

So, perhaps we can say that the 
best proportions of these two com- 
monly used grains is to mix them 
in about the same proportions as 
the supply on hand so that neither 
will run out ahead of the other. 
There is one point to keep in mind. 
The corn must last until late next 
fall while a new crop of oats will 
be ready by midsummer, 

The other farm grains such as 
barley, milo, wheat, and so forth, 
also will be very similar to oats 
and corn in feeding value and may 
be interchanged without upsetting 
the ration. 


Use care with antibiotics ... 


Another dairyman asks about 
the advisability of mixing an anti- 
biotic into his grain mix for the 
milking herd. The antibiotic he 
has in mind has been cleared as 
safe from the standpoint of resi- 
due in the milk if fed at the rec- 
ommended level, which is in pro- 
portion to the size or weight of 
the cow Since the amount of 
grain mix fed will vary greatly 
from cow to cow depending on pro- 
duction, some might get much 
more than the recommended and 
approved level. 

Not having seen the evidence on 
which the claims of the manufac- 
turer are made, I am in no posi- 
tion to tell this dairyman whether 
or not he may expect benefits jus- 
tifying the cost of antibiotic feeding 
to his cows. But I certainly would 
recommend that, if he feeds it, 
he stick strictly to the recom- 
mended levels in feeding. 

This cannot be done by simply 
mixing it in the regular herd mix. 
It would seem to me that it calls 
for hand feeding on an individual 
basis. As pointed out in this col- 
umn in a previous issue, sloppy or 
careless methods will not do when 
we are dealing with problems of 
residues in milk or animal safety. 


or R 


How much to replace a cow? Would ke f 
spend 2¢ per cow per day for KOW-KARE 
to offset sluggish milkers, aid overworked or- 
gans of heavily fed producers? KOW-KARE 
means better feed-to-milk conversion; builds 
against freshening strains, helps assure 
stronger calves, continued high production. 


Kow-Kare's Vitamin A licks poor hay! 


KOW-KARE contains 4,000 units of power- 
ful Vitamin A per comes Vitamins D, E, 
minerals, tonic drugs. Used 

dairymen. 3 sizes at all stores. 


SAVE 33%. 


For BIGGER Milk Checks. . 

















WRITE: 
FREE Cow Book 


Useful, easy-te-under- 
stend, illustrated, 24 
peges, “Core ond Feed- 
ing ef Deiry Cattle’, 
written by a Deiry Avu- 
therity. Send poste! te: 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 


wy successful 
e lyndenville |4, Vermont 


t it today. 








buy 50 Ib. Drum 


. Better Calves 








it WILL 
PAY YOU 
TO SEND 
THIS 
fee) ti le), 


wow! 


ONLY 
MAES INFLATIONS 
CAN MILK YOUR 
COWS SO WELL| 


HERE'S WHY. Maes infiations ore 
scientifically designed for fast clean 
milking, good udder health, greater 
profits. Bocked by 45 years of milk- 
ing machine know-how. 


TESTED AND PROVED. You 
choice of Maes natural brown gum 
rubber inflations, preferred by thovu- 
sands of satisfied users . . . and Maes 
super-soft, synthetic black rubber in. 
flations. Nothing like them! Will out- 
perform and ovtlast any synthetic on 
the morket. Try them and be con- 
vinced. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE if 
not satisfied. 


MAES MILKERS, INC. Dept. 6-19 MARSHALL, MICHIGAN ! 


| enclose $. for BROWN AS-lorge..._ BROWN AS-Medium | 
—— BLACK AS-Large. BLACK AS-Medium inflations, at ] 
85< each, for use on my Surge Milkers. (On order of less then $6.00, 

odd 35¢ for postage.) ] 


Nome — 





Street (RR) ! 
City Stote ] 


No. Cows Milked ____Breed of Cows 
l understand you will send my Maes Inflations postpaid if my order is for $6.00 | 
or over. If the inflations do not sotisfy in every respect, | may return them 
undamaged, within 30 days and receive my money bock. 


——— — i a al 
. 








No. Surge Units l 








SAVE CLEANING TIME by lining your oven 
with disposable aluminum foil, thus protecting 
sides and bottom from splatters and spills. Some 
new ranges, such as this one, come with wire 
racks made for holding foil linings in place. 


OS 


“FIRST AID KITS” for quick perk-up of car- 
pets and upholstered furniture are a big help 
to homemakers. Included in kits are products 
and items for removing soil and other stains. 
Available at all carpet and housewares centers. 
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NEW CLEANERS aid in keeping car upholstery 
clean and bright. They are easy to apply, are 
for all types of upholstery, and remove dirt in- 
stantly. The cleaners can be purchased in hard- 
ware, auto supply stores, or in service stations. 


Housekeeping helps and short cuts 


A few dollars spent on good equipment can save many hours of work in a year. 


living more pleasant, but you know that 


A CLEAN and orderly house makes family 
= a house doesn’t get clean, nor stay clean, 


by chance, It takes work and planning. But 
the job becomes less tedious when time- and 
energy-saving equipment and supplies are used. 
A few dollars spent on good equipment and 
supplies can save many hours of work in a 
year’s time. 

Take a new look at your house and how you 
clean it. Then see if you can use any of the 
helps and short cuts suggested here. Go even 
further and devise some short cuts and new 
cleaning methods of your own. Every home- 
maker can do this if she will but take the time 
to analyze her own cleaning methods and plan 
ways of eliminating some steps and improving 
others 

© Start from the inside and work out; we're 
talking about closets. Inefficient and poor stor- 
age makes for an untidy house. 

Can the storage space you now have be im- 
proved? 

Can you add or move shelves to make better 
use of space? 

Can you get more actual storage space by 
adding rods, or by using rods at different 
levels? 

Will it help to add shoe shelves or shoe racks, 
hat racks, purse shelves, or a top shelf for stor- 
ing luggage or boxes of out-of-season clothes? 

The point is: Take a critical look at your 
closets; make the changes that will give you 
better storage. Carry your survey and reor- 
ganization right through to bathroom storage 
facilities and kitchen and workroom cabinets 

® Eliminate knickknacks and ornaments 
which serve no real purpose but must be 
dusted, washed, and arranged. 

e When it’s time for new draperies or cur- 
tains, select those of the new fabrics that re- 
quire little or no ironing. Avoid miles of ruffles 
which take hours to iron, 


by Margaret Speers 


® When it is rug-cleaning time, rent or buy 
one of the rug shampooing devices now avail- 
able. These will save you hours of work and 
will be helpers in keeping your rugs looking 
like new between professional cleanings. One 
available shampooer dispenses a liquid cleaner 
as it goes over the rug. The liquid goes into a 
tank on the cleaner and a trigger on the handle 
releases the cleaner. 

Another rug-<leaning attachment is avail- 
able with an electric floor polisher; with this 
you can use either dry or moist cleaning 
compounds. 

A third type carpet cleaner has cylinder 
brushes that work dry-cleaning compound into 
rug pile as they revolve. Then the compound 
is lifted up with the soil and the carpet pile is 
brushed up as the cleaning takes place. All 
these are real work-savers when it comes to 
home-cleaning of carpets. One reminder: When 
rugs and carpets are badly soiled, they should 
be professionally cleaned. 

© Window washing can be made easier by use 
of an aluminum squeegee-spray with a hollow 
handle for holding detergent. Back of its rub- 
ber wiper blade is a sprayer that squirts out 
as much sudsy window-cleaning solution as you 
need. Just press to spray; wipe to clean. Look 
for this gadget in hardware stores and house- 
wares departments. 

© Now on the market is a new readymade 
drapery with a concealed zipper on each edge 
of the panel, so that a number of panels can be 
zipped together to cover a big picture window. 
An overlapping fly on each edge hides the zip- 
per and pattern repeats are made to match as 
closely as possible. The draperies are available 
in a variety of heavy cotton and textured fab- 
rics and in six prints and three plain colors. 
The draperies can be unzipped easily for 
washing. 

® To clean and polish badly-soiled varnished 


surfaces, use the following treatment: 

Place 1 tablespoon of turpentine, 3 table- 
spoons of boiled linseed oil (this can be pur- 
chased; do not boil at home!) and 1 quart of 
hot water in the upper part of a double boiler. 
Do not place the mixture directly on the stove 
as the turpentine is inflammable. Fill the lower 
part of the double boiler with boiling water to 
keep the mixture warm. Wet a soft cloth with 
the solution and apply to the surface. Wipe 
the surface dry with a second cloth and polish 
with a third dry soft cloth. Replace the solu- 
tion with a fresh supply when it becomes soiled. 

This solution does a remarkably good job of 
cleaning and restoring brightness and newness 
to varnished furniture finishes. 

® Save cleaning time, worry, and money by 
applying protector coats to the wallpapers in 
your house. The coating liquids are available 
where wallpapers are sold. Once the wallpaper 
is coated with the stain-resistant material, the 
wallpaper will not absorb stains of any kind; 
thus all soil and smears may be washed off 
easily with warm water and a mild detergent, 
without harming the wallpaper. 

© Keep silver from tarnishing between us- 
ings by lining silver drawers or chests with a 
silver cloth treated to prevent tarnishing. The 
cloth is available by the yard. Line bottom and 
sides of drawers; then use a piece of the cloth 
to lay over the top, completely covering the 
silver. This kind of storage will reduce con- 
siderably the number of times you will need to 
clean your silver. 

@ Apply liquid waxes with a good lamb’s 
wool applicator and when dry, buff with an 
electric polisher. Between waxings, wipe soiled 
areas with lukewarm water and remove black 
or bad scuff marks with a piece of steel wool 
to which you have applied a bit of paste wax. 
Then buff entire surface for a freshly-waxed 
look. This may be done several times between 
waxings. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois 


let’s sit down together for a 

moment and take stock of 
our situation as women, try to 
evaluate our position, and map our 
course ahead. 

First, let’s conclude and agree 
thnt we are living in one of the 
most challenging eras of history. 
Possibly the women who said good- 
by to home and family, climbed 
aboard a prairie schooner with a 
young husband and smal] baby, 
and set off into a land of wilder- 
ness and hostility felt that their 
era was the most challenging of 
history, and so it was, to date. 


But it was largely the challenge 
of survival through the growing 
of enough food and the erection 
of strong enough small houses to 
hold off the weather. Our chai- 
lenge today is one of survival, plus. 

Actually, we have less direct op- 
portunity to contribute to our sur- 
vival than did our fore-mothers. 
They could weave and spin and 
grow gardens and make their fam- 
ily fairly sure of survival, but what 
power have we over the control 
of atomic energy that could wipe 
us all out in the time it takes to 
bat your eyes? 

Thus, living as we do in a time 
of total threat, just what can we 
do to meet the challenge of the 
times and create for ourselves and 
our families some measure of se- 
curity and peace of mind? 

After thinking it over carefully, 
I believe the best answer for us, 
as individual women, lies in the 
word flexibility. If we are to find 
any happiness or mental settlement 
in these years of social revolution 
we must be able to change our- 
selves as they change; to “rol] with 
the ship”; to adapt and accept. 


Let’s try to find a few specific 
examples of what I mean. 

One lies in the field of family 
finances and old-age security. It 
used to be that we planned and 
saved and worked for the retire- 
ment years when we lived on the 
results of our thrift and good plan- 
ning in comfort and _ security. 
That’s almost a lost dream. As 
we roll onward and upward in the 
fields of education and highways 
and accepted standards of living 
that go higher and higher, I be- 
lieve the dream will fade farther 
and farther into the background. 

Given no long years of comfort 
and ease, then, we must prepare 
ourselves to live out our spans in 
some form of usefulness and self- 
support and continuing interests in 
the world around us. 


Another flexibility we'll have to 
develop, I think, is in the realm of 
woman's place in the partnership of 
marriage. The pendulum has 
swung back to earlier marriages 
in a definite trend, sociologists 
say. Matches are made before 
boys have finished their formal 
training that will enable them to 
earn good livings in this specialized 
era. Girl-wives pitch in, get jobs, 
and help finish paying for young 
hubby’s education. Mr. Stork leaves 
his bundle of pink or blue in the 
first or second year. Where's the 
subsidy coming from, to enable the 
kids to go on with their plans? 
From the parents’ pocketbooks! 

This used to cause a recoil of 
horror. The woman's (or the 
man’s) parents help the kids with 
money during a young husband’s 
non-earning years? Terrible! Now, 
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it’s pretty generally accepted, with 
no qualms on either side. 

Now, in face of all this, the 
challenge still remains before us 
to make home life happy, build 
character in our children, guide 
our lives by the Golden Rule, be 
helpful, hopeful, and happy. All 
these accomplished, (?) we'll chalk 
up the year ahead as a pretty 
good year, won't we? 


Feather hats ... 


If you've saved the lvely feath- 
ers from the pheasants Father 
bagged this fall, here are instruc- 
tions for making them into a hat, 
as released by one of our state 
clothing specialists. 

If you don’t wish to make a 
complete feather hat, use them as 
a band or other trim on colored 
felt. If you're attempting a full 
hat, use any old felt that has a 
simple shape you like or purchase 
a crinoline hat shape at a milli- 
ner’s supply house. 

Hats are less bulky if you pluck 
the feathers from the bird and 
glue them directly to the hat base. 
Trim off the downy end of the 
feather, then, glue each feather to 
the hat shape, using rubber ce- 
ment or milliner’s glue, brushing 
it on sparingly. Start at the cen- 
ter of the crown, working to the 
bottom of the hat. Place each 
feather with trimmed end pointing 
to the bottom of the hat so wind 
won't catch under them and blow 
them upwards out of position. 

Overlap each feather slightly as 
you place them side by side so no 
hat material shows through. When 
you put the second row on below 
the first, overlap the feathers 
again. As you reach bottom of 
hat, gradually swing the direction 
of the feathers so no trimmed 
ends will show. 

If you want to leave the feath- 
ers on the skin and work it into 
a hat, tack skin, feather side down 
to a board and treat it with one 
part alum and five parts salt. This 
keeps the skin indefinitely but you 
will need to protect it from moths 

Hats from the pheasant skin are 
more difficult to make without 
getting them bulky. 


From the 
GRUBWORM’S 
HOLE 





Foil Roasted Beef 


Select a medium-size beef roast 
from one of the tender cuts, such 
as round or tenderloin tip or blade- 
cut chuck. Wipe meat; season 
with salt and pepper; and place 
on a large square of heavy-duty 
aluminum foil. Add 1 can of drained 
sliced mushrooms and a package 
of dried onion soup mix. Fold foil 
over meat loosely, making a leak- 
proof package and place in a 375- 
degree oven for 1 hour; then re- 
duce heat to 250 and cook another 
2 hours or until tender. Open up 
foil and pour off broth; thicken 
with flour and add water as need- 
ed for smooth gravy. Slice beef 
to serve or use in sandwiches; de- 
liciously flavored and tender. 

—Mrs. Chas. Mills 
Ohio 


| 617. Graceful cope to set off your 





spring ond 


summer foshions is crocheted in shell-stitch 


ond pinecpple pattern Directions for sizes 


| smell, medium, and large included. Price 25 


cents. 


| 7093. Busy tots to embroider onte pillows, 


curtoins, ond linens. Use in children's rooms; 
they love them. Transfer of 12 motifs 4x S$‘ 
inches. Price 25 cents. 


871. Cool sundress to moke with or without 
embroidery. Simple sewing; opens flat te iron. 
Child's sizes 2,4,6,8,10 Tissve pottern and 
embroidery tronsfer. STATE SIZE. Price 25 cents. 











846. It's almost fun to dry dishes with these 
gcy towels. Embroider chickens in bold, bright 
colorg add touches of applique. Transfer of 
four motifs 8x11 inches; pattern of applique 
potches, and color suggestions. Price 25 cents. 


7031. Charming revival of on old tradition; 
record thet doy of days on ao wedding sampler. 
Transfer of 12-x 16-inch sompler, color chart, 
ond framing directions. Price 25 cents. 


7024. Set an elegant table with the lorge 
doily os centerpiece, emailer doilies as place 
mots. Crochet directions for 24-inch center- 
piece; 14-inch doilies in No. 30 cotton. Price 
25 conts 


7298. A ponsy chair set will moke o tired 
old chair look new again. Crochet directions, 
chorts for 17-x 13-inch chair back; 8Y4-n 12%, 
inch arm rests plus two matching doilies. 
Price 25 cents. 





Pattern Nos. Size 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


for patterns. 
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for needlework guide 
et 25 cents. 
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7362. This “‘needle painting" 

in shestrend coften of weel. 

picture 16% 19% Inches. Coler chert and di- 
tections for making and framing. 25 cents. 


PATTERN No. | SIZE 


505. 
der-webd design 
cloth in heavy jiffy cotten, emelier in bed 


spread 


9148 Side-buttoned 
for the larger figure. 
en's sizes 36 to 48. Size 36 
39-inch fobric. Price 35 conte. 


9293. Teens, sew this pretty 

by yourself with our easy pottern. 

Teen sizes 10 toe 16. Size 12 takes 3% 
35-inch 


yords febric. Price 35 conte. 


117. Smert everblouses with newest lines. 
Printed pattern in misses’ sizes 10 to 18. 
Size 16, paneled version or banded style, 
tokes 2 yords 35-inch fabric. Price 35 conte, 





9280. Step-in princess dress propor- 
toned for the helf-sizer. Printed pat- 
tern im sizes 144% te 24%. Size 16% 
tokes 4% yords 35-inch fabric. Price 
35 cents. 

9374. A summerpretty foshien with 
accent on soft lines and scallop trim. 
Printed pattern in half sizes 14% to 
24%. Size 16%) takes 4 yards 39-inch 
fabric. Price 35 cents. 


9336. Yoked bodice and flaring skirt 
is perfect for school, office, of gen- 
eral gadding. Printed pattern in misses" 
sizes 12 to 20. Size 16 takes 4% 


35-inch fobric. Price 35 conte. 


yords 


fosy te crochet in and epl- 
. Directions fer 52 « 75-inch 


cotton. ce 25 conte. 
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Little girls leve this Paris-in- 
spired dress with dropped wolstband 
end pleated skirt. Printed pottern in 
child's sizes 2,4,6,8. Size 6 tokes 2 


yords 35-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


9367. Caso! daytimer with smart re- 
vers ond potch pockets. Printed pattern 
in holf sizes 14% to 24%. Size 16% 
tokes 3% yerds 35-inch fabric. Price 
35 cents. 


9205. 
e@ choice of 


Yoked bodice, plected skirt, and 
three sleeve versions. 
Printed in misses’ sizes 12 to 
20; 40. Size 16 tokes 5% yords 35- 
inch fobric. Price 35 conte. 




















crochet. 626. Sing a song of with these 
idered “a 4 


7019. yp Ay In fost ‘n’ eos 
Directio~+ -inch round, o-inch 
ond 9% «14-inch evel in Ne. 50 
Price 25 conte 


towels embro happy little bive- 
birds. Transfer of seven motifs each cobout 
67 inches. Price 25 cents. 


squore, 
cotton. 
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by Joe W. Sicer 


Poultry outlook for 1959 


You probably will see lower egg prices, broiler 
prices, and possibly lower turkey prices this 
year compored to 1958. Feed may be lower. 


HE above subtitle, in a nut- 

shell, sums up the poultry 

outlook by the U.S.D.A. Out- 
look and Situation Board. It isn’t 
exactly a rosy picture. But, then, 
it is not a dense black shade of 
gloom because the price drops may 
not be too severe 

Egg producers entered 1958 with 
a moderate increase in egg type 
chicks started. Through April, the 
increase amounted to only 7 per 
cent. With the larger than usual 
proportion of old hens carried over 
from the year before, this would 
have meant little, if any, increase 
in the number of layers on hand 
by January 1, 1959. 

But by last May, 
10 cents higher egg prices com- 
pared with the same months in 
1957 were evidently too much to 
resist. Chick orders soared. We 
hatched 14 per cent more egg type 
chicks the first 10 months of 1958 
than in 1957 

As a result, we wind 
about 2 per cent more potential 
layers on hand January 1, 1959 
than the year previous. More of 
these are pullets and less old hens 
than the year before. And a siz- 
able crop of late fall hatched pul- 
lets is coming along 

Egg prices the last half of 1958 
ran behind the _ corresponding 
months a year earlier. This rela- 
tionship is expected to continue 
until mid-1959. Improvement in 
consumer income and employment 
is not expected to help egg prices 
much because for the last 13 years 
there has been a weakening con- 
sumer demand for eggs. 

The average egg price for the 
U.S. is expected to figure about 
38 cents per dozen for 1958. The 
1959 prices probably will be lower 
since the 2 per cent more layers 
and an expected continuation of 
the gradual climb in egg produc- 
tion per bird will mean more eggs 
per person in spite of an increase 
in the U.S. population 


the 4 cents to 


up with 


31 cents per dozen... 


The Poultry Survey Committee, 
composed of national authorities 
on poultry economics, and spon- 
sored by a feed manufacturers as- 
sociation and national poultry or- 
ganizations, estimated that the 
January to June 1959 egg prices 
would average about 31 cents per 
dozen for the U.S. 

This may discourage enough egg 
producers so the number of chicks 
started in early ‘59 may be cut 
enough that by late summer or 
early fall, egg prices may be back 
up to 1958 levels. The forecast, 
however, for July through Septem- 
ber is 36 cents, 2 cents below 
last year. 

Large supplies and lower sup- 
port prices for feed grains will 
tend to push down feed prices, but 
not enough to offset the lower egg 
prices. 


Bulge in broilers ... 


The independent broiler raiser 
probably will be up against a 
rough situation during at least the 


first three months of 1959. In 
spite of the low broiler prices that 
prevailed the last half of 1958, 
broiler chick placements at the 
year’s end were running well above 
placements for the corresponding 
weeks in 1957. Chick placements 
during November, 1958 were 13% 
per cent above those of 1957 and 
eggs set for December hatching 
were running 17 per cent above 
last year. 

Broiler prices in early 1958 were 
buoyed by higher than usual pric- 
es for red meat, reduced or de- 
layed marketing of broilers due to 
cold weather conditions in the 
South, and an unusual feeding sit- 
uation which resulted in heavy 
losses among broilers 

It is unlikely that similar up- 
lifting factors will again occur in 
ear'y 1959, yet chick placements 
continue to soar. 


4 cents drop expected .. . 


The Survey Committee estimates 
that broiler prices the first three 
months of the year will average 
about 16 cents or 4 to 5 cents un- 
der a year earlier. 

The number of pullet chicks for 
broiler hatchery supply flocks 
placed by the leading primary 
breeders of broiler stock averaged 
57 per cent higher during the five 
months from June through Octo- 
ber 1958 than for the same period 
in 1957. This indicates there cer- 
tainly will be an abundance of 
broiler hatching eggs during the 
first part of 1959. 

W. E. Glennon, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, warns, “It is obvious that 
broiler production is presently out- 
running demand. If the excessive 
rate of broiler placements con- 
tinues, there is little, if any, like- 
lihood that prices during the first 
half of 1959 will be sufficiently 
high to allow recovery of losses 
absorbed in the last half of 1958.” 

It would appear that only a con- 
certed effort on the part of all those 
responsible for chick placements 
can avoid a distressing surplus of 
broilers. 

On the other hand, it has been 
predicted for years that broilers 
were going to be overproduced, yet 
each year since the mid-1930’s the 
number of broilers raised has gone 
up and up. Only time can tell if 
1959 will be the year that sets the 
broiler industry on its heels. 


Turkeys uncertain ... 


It is too early to get much of 
an indication about the 1959 tur- 
key crop. A recent survey of the 
17 main turkey producing states 
indicates there may be more hatch- 
ing eggs in the Southeast and Mid- 
west but there will be fewer tur- 
keys raised in both the Southeast 
and the Far West. The Midwest 
seemed to have made more money 
from turkeys in 1958 and will 
probably increase production some- 
what. Probably, there will be lit- 
tle over-all change and, hence, just 
a slight change in turkey prices, 
perhaps down 1 or 2 cents. 


benefit fro 


This year of 1959 is the Golden Anniversary 
of Wisconsin Engines. It heralds 50 years of 


YEARS OF 


a= Bo RISINE 


W Procerssimy 
~< ees 


continuous engine progress. Fifty years of engi- 
neering development and exclusive specialization 
in the design and manufacture of engines. 


@ Originally manufactured in a power range up to 


200 hp., 


Wisconsin Engines helped to make automo- 


tive history as well as supplying dependable power 


for many industrial applications—se 
for the most advanced engineering. 


rvice that called 


e Heavy-duty design and construction and High 
Torque performance have been traditional features 
of all Wisconsin Engines. You get longer life from 
Wisconsin Engines and lowest cost maintenance. 


®@ Today the Wisconsin line comprises the most com- 
plete line of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines in the 
industry. They are supplied in 4-cycle single cylin- 
der, 2-cylinder and V-type 4-cylinder models in a 
complete power range from 3 to 56 hp. There is a 
Wisconsin Engine of the right size and type to fit 


the job and the machine. 


@ Every Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine is designed 
for heavy-duty service under all climatic conditions 
from low sub-zero to 140° F. You get the Most En- 
gine for your money for MOST HP. HOURS of 


service. 


@ For 1959 Wisconsin has available a complete line 
of factory-built LPG Engines (including conversion 
kits for field installation on Wisconsin gasoline en- 
gines). In addition, we offer a new line of heavy-duty, 
quality-built Vertical Shaft Engines, from 3 to 7 hp. 
@ More than 2000 convenient Wisconsin Authorized 
Service Stations stand ready to provide expert serv- 
icing and factory-built parts for all Wisconsin Engines. 
Constructive experience is a priceless asset. The ben- 
efits to the manufacturer, distributor and user of 


power equipment are many. 


You are best served 


in all respects when you specify “WISCONSIN 


ENCINES”. 


.. for better service, low-cost mainte- 


nance, trouble-free operation and long engine life. 


Write for engine bulletin S-237. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Fs Sat WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


ah 7 a3 
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Yellow Neck Strap with large, block, non-fode numer- 
als on both sides of neck. Tough, pliable material; rot 
and crack-proof. 44-inch strap with heavy buckle, 95¢ 
each; $10.95 per dozen. State number sequence desired 
New Tenite Cattle Tag with 40-inch nickel-stee! neck 
chain. Jumbo numbers on bright background. Visible 
from o distor When ordering, specify 
numbers desired (1 to 999). Stote color (red, yellow, 
bive or white). Tog only, 65¢. Tag and chain, $1.15; 
per dozen, $11.95 — tag also available with adjustable 
vinyl neck cord for calves; per dozen, $8.95. 


e, non-fading 


OFFICIAL SUPPLIER 
BREED PROMOTION ITEMS 
Have you received your spe- 
cial NASCO Catalog showing 
official promotional items for 
your breed? If not. write for 
free copy, stating breed of 
cattle you own 

NASCO Catalog also lists 
complete stock of farming 
supplies — over 5,000 items — 
al) al & saving to you. 


NASCO FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 





keeps teat OPEN 
... speeds HEALING 


Dr. Naylor Dilators promote 

natural milking and normal 

healing because they ACT TWO WAYS 

1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps 

end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats. 

2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 

in the Dilator is released in the teat 

for prolonged antiseptic action— directly 

at site of trouble. 
At drug and farm stores 
or write: 


, H.W. NAYLOR Co. 
Morris 


Large pkg. (45) $1.00 
Trial pkg. (16) 50¢ 








A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 













Tutroducing the 
NEW PAPEC 


No. 60 UTILITY 


HARVESTER 
ntiinnieee 


The new Papec No. 60 Harvester 
will do more work per dollar invested 



















Harvesting crops for “green feeding” and grass silage... 
picking up and chopping windrowed crops... clipping pastures 
... Shredding cornstalks for bedding or mulch ... shredding and 
spreading brush... These are some of the jobs you can do 
easier, at less cost with the Papec “60”. 




























FEATURES 






® Hardened alloy steel rotor ® Removable wheel cover makes 
knives are shaped to cut and blower knives readily accessible, 
feed directly to auger. ® Discharge pipe deflector con- 

® 3 hardened steel knives on trolled directly from tractor seat. 
blower wheel. (3 more may be ® Discharge pipe has automatic 


added when still finer cut 
is desirec. ) 


swivel control for wagon-box 
delivery. Turns on ball bearings. 
* Curved shear plates at ® Auger cover locks open for 
blower throat have precision pasture clipping and stalk 
ground edges and are shredding. 
reversible, ® Hardened, precision-cut bevel 
® Simple, durable clutch in main gears in main drive run 
easily adjusted. in bath of oil. 


arive 


The Papec No. 60 Utility Harvester has a full 60 in. cutting width. The 
height is adjustable from 22 in. to 6 in. A 2-plow tractor will furnish 


ample power for many jobs 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY ' 
You'll find jobs for the Papec | Dept. HOI, Shorteville, N.Y. ! 
60” practically every month | Please send me full information on the Papec | 
in the year. See it at your g SO, CO aay Saeeeeaee, 
Papec dealer or send coupon | Name ———— 
for additional information | 
Papec Machine Company, | Address ——— | 
Shortsville, N. Y. | ! 

| City State l 

iciciesnncenirgiencerctidnsennienensyivaanil || 


FORAGE HARVESTERS * CROP BLOWERS 
HAMMER MILLS * ROLLER MILLS * CROP 


& Al EC ORYERS * FIELD SPRAYERS * ELEVATORS 


THE BEST IN FEED AND FORAGE EQUIPMENT | 





















BETTER BREAKFAST MONTH is promoted each September by 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 







—_ 


many dairy councils. Here factory worker checks his breakfast with 
plant cafeteria manager. The posters are N.D.C. educational pieces. 


National Dairy Council works toward 





a 
what's ahead in 1959 and they'd 
like to do all they can to prepare 
for it Naturally, they hope to 
make it a successful new year. 

For the dairy farmer, possibili- 
ties for new sales opportunities 
rank high in this 1959 outlook. In 
this connection, industry leaders, 
through the National Dairy Coun- 
cil organization, have announced 
plans for the year ahead, working 
toward the goal of increased sales 

Education, the key to sales,” 

is a continuing theme of N.D.C.’s 
program of nutrition research and 
education With this in 
mind the Council's national pro- 
gram, and the 88 Dairy Council 
offices throughout the nation, are 
beamed at three vital groups: 

l. Teen-agers 

2. Business and industrial em- 


health 


ployees 
Senior citizens 
These three groups are some of 


the industry’s best customers for 
milk. Members of all three cer- 
tainly could use more dairy prod- 


ucts aS a means to better health. 


Teen-agers’ health important . . 


The first of these groups repre- 
sents a logical interest for the 
dairy industry. The good health of 
these young people is all-important, 
and it becomes all the 
more so when you consider that at 


f course, 


present there are well over 16 

lion teen igers 

By 1965, there will be an esti- 
mated 25 million teen-agers who 
will need at least 25 million quarts 
f milk a day. Within this group, 
food consumption is high and it 
s where interest in many new 


starts 
Dairy Council’s pro- 
ram recognizes the importance of 


products 


National 


building new markets by working 
with young people teen-agers 
ind soon-to-be teen-agers. Its na- 


tional office and its affiliated unit 
staffs have arranged successful co- 


The author ts director of agricultural 
Dalry 


relations for National Council 


extra sales in 1959 


by Arthur Broadwin 


ANY farmers call this sea- 
son “outlook time.” They 
| have a vital interest in 


operative efforts with youth groups, 


such as boy and girl scouts, 4-H 
clubs, boys’ clubs, and with the 


youth sections of organizations 
such as the American Dental As- 
sociation. This work will continue 
in 1959. 

National officers of the Boys’ 


Clubs of America are asking Dairy 
Council nutritionists and publicists 
to cooperate in suggesting health 
education activities. At the local 
level, Dairy Council units will con- 
tinue to work with boys’ clubs and 
others in their respective commu- 
nities, on such projects as better 
breakfast promotions, dental 
health, snack time, general health 
and fitness, and health habits 
N.D.C. posters, booklets, and 
handouts serve as discussion guides 


for the club leaders. Also at the 
local level, executive directors of 
N.D.C. units give lectures and 
other persona] attention to club 
groups. 

The Dairy Council organization 
will report on this youth work 
during its participation in_ the 
White House Conference on Chil- 


dren and Youth, to be held in 1960 


N.D.C. has been invited to the 
conference because of its special! 


experience in nutrition education 


Employees ... 


The eating habits of business 
and industrial employees will be 
the traget of an expanded program 
of nutrition education. Many are 
new or part time workers, whose 
normal eating patterns have 
changed :.s a result of their new 
duties. it is known that veteran 
business and industrial workers of- 
ten need improved diets to main 
tain all around health and to help 
them perform better at their jobs 

Company personnel direct 
dustrial physicians and nurses, caf- 
eteria managers, union rganiz 
tions these are some of the 
groups which welcome rr 
non-commercial informatio 
nutrition and better 
able from N.D.C 

A program aimed at business and 
industrial workers will get fully 


rs, in 


liable 
about 
avail- 
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under way in 1959, N.D.C. reports. 

ATTENTION ai’ Present plans are to repeat and 

BULK COOLER ~ ‘ intensify such activities as: 

1. Better breakfast programs, 
aimed specifically at these em- 
ployees. 

2. Snack times, emphasizing rec- 
reation and nutrition, with plenty 
milk and milk products available 

3. Student nurse training, with 
Dairy Council assistance, especially 
where these nurses work with 
business and industry. 

4. Special programs, such as the 
over-all health program developed 
for the 57,000 Department of De- 
fense employees and military per- 
sonnel in the Pentagon. Dairy 
foods, the dairy industry, and N 
D.C. materials play a prominent 
part here. 


Udder Ointment—soothes 
chapped udders without leaving 
} Sticky, dirt-collecting residue 


Pleasant-scented Hess « Clark Udder 
Ointment contains special soothing 
ingredients in exclusive penetrating 
base. Will not harden even in cold 
weather. Helps heal wire scratches, 
cuts, sores, and bruises on teats and 
udders. 

Good for human use, too... just 
the thing for chapped hands, cuts, 
bruises, burns, and sunburn. Probably 
you'll want two cans of Udder Oint- 
ment — one for the dairy barn and 
another for household use. Use Hess 
& Clark Udder Ointment regularly 
to prevent chapping and soreness dur- 
ing cold, damp weather. Money-back 
guarantee. 


HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


Senior citizens need milk ... 


Novel and important opportuni- 
ties are available for stimulating 
greater consumption of dairy foods 
among the “senior citizen” popu- 
lation. Nutritionists have pointed 
out that milk and milk products 
have certain special advantages 
for older persons. They lead them- 
selves to easy use in the kitchen, | | 
ease of serving at the table, and 


generally are not at all difficult 
For further informetion write te to consume. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY Also vitally important is the size 
of ONTARIO of this market. There are over 


2787 St. Clair Ave. East ; ms 5 
TORONTO 16, ONTARIO. CANADA 15,000,000 people over 65, and 57 | 
million over 40 years of age ac- 


Deeler & Distributer inquiries invited 
cording to U.S. census estimates, 
with more entering these popula- | 
tion groups every day. 
Research proves that “senior cit- 
izens” need the nutrients found in 
milk for energy and body main- _ x 


at Gas Gan cae at Ge | —— bt 
ta ere ™<) GOLD SEAL INFLATIONS 

for ALL MILKING MACHINES 
The Best Yet! 


N.D.C. programs will reach “sen- 
ior citizens” (and those in their 
40’s and 50's, who are preparing 

After more than 2% years of continual experi- 
mentation and actual milking service in dairies, 
we now offer you a super-synthetic (black) in- 


for their later years) through co- 
the CROWN GOLD SEAL. This is in 


operative projects with national 
with: é . . flation 

SHEETS 1. Life insurance companies, in | addition to the Crown Natural Rubber (red) 
connection with their health infor- inflation 


and regional groups interested in 
aging. 
Some of these efforts will be 
mation programs; CROWN GOLD SEAL INFLATIONS will give you 
More and more dairy farmers 2. Kiwanis International, in its More Milking Hours of Service (longer life), 
are realizing that records of milk community aging programs; top milking efficiency, cow comfort, and 
production should be kept on 3. the American Medical Asso- greater cleanliness (easier to Seep clean). 
every cow every day. Not for ciation’s national, state, and local Order from your Dealer. Available for all makes 


ao bit committees on aging: of milkers. Write for free booklet: “How to Get 
aways. eee ee 4. the "Industrial inet te | Se eS 


sociation, composed of physicians CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
There’s no other known way to with a special interest in plant and 326 W. COLLEGE AVENUE @ WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


See nee Hata tes “Best-Built Barn Cleaner” 


ers. Here are the sizes we are 5. the US. Department of | 
prepared to send out right now: Health, Education, and Welfare’s | 

BERG No. 400 outcleans 
.»» outlasts them all! 


Special Staff on Aging, composed 
Heft a Berg gutter chain link. Made 


pipeline milk pump or Releaser 
or replece. it takes only one-tenth the 
cost or the time to wosh. 

«Milk is strained as it is forced from the 
container inte the bulk cooler. in the 
everage born, where ao 300 gallon bulk 
cooler is wsed, it takes only one trip te 
the milk house while you care milking. 
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“Grow Em” Milk Replecer and 
Monereiiied Stack Food tor 
afl twestock, Ash your 
eeerdy lnternatone! Stock 
Food epesentative 











MILK 








- of representatives of major agen- 
— cies of the federal government, all 
Year's Supply with an interest in aging, as it 
affects individual employees and 





Monthly Records ; 
Twe Milkings 








1 cow, 1 month $1.00 
10 cows, 1 month 1.50 
25 cows, 1 month 2.00 
35 cows, 1 month 2.50 





Weekly Records; Price of « 
Two Milkings Year’s Supply 


10 cows, 1 week $3.00 
20 cows, 1 week 3.50 
30 cows, 1 week 4.00 


Postage Paid 
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Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 











individual agencies’ own personnel 


| policies. 


The Dairy Council organization 
will continue to supply nutritional 
information to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the National Recrea- 
tion Association, the American As- 
sociation of Industrial Nurses, the 
US. Department of Navy, and 
other groups which have an in- 
terest in the nutritional needs of 
the aging population. 

Dairy farmers played an impor- 
tant part in planning the National 
Dairy Council's “outlook” for 1959, 
according to George S. Bulkley, 
Carnation Milk Farms, chairman of 
the N.D.C. board. “On the 1958 
board, 8 of the 16 regional direc- 
tors are producer representatives 
Directors at large represent all 
branches of the industry and all 
sections of the country, including 
producer representatives,” he adds 





Berg No. 400. There cre no pins, bolts or rivets 


in rugged gutter chain to rust, bind or breck. 











of forging steel, it weighs over 2 lbs! 
Look at the rugged roller chain drive 
... the non-sag, steel-beam support. 
Get proof a Berg cleaner is built 
stronger to last years longer! 


NEW! Lower-Cost Cleaners! 


Now, 3 new Berg -built 
economy leaders give you 
cost-cutting gear drive and 
gutter chain options. Clip 
coupon to save up to $2001 
Berg cleaners fit ony gutter 
width ... oll borns. Expert 
insta liation. 


BERG EQUIPMENT CO, 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN (HD-1) 
Send me information about Berg Born Cleaners 0) 
Stalls and Stanchions (1) Weoter Bowk C 
Steel Pens () Ventilation) Silo Unioeder 1) 
fm buliding @ new bern 1) Remodeiing O 
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food inspection, grading of farm products, 


DICTATORIAL personality is not neces- 
sary to serve the state of Wisconsin 
through a regulatory-service agency. 
Three hundred and fifty of us are doing this 
today, and we still find that humility, under- 
standing, and common sense are our best tools. 

True, we have many trying experiences. 
Many folks question the whys and wherefores, 
but the vast majority of Wisconsin citizens ap- 
preciate the help, guidance, and assistance 
given by their State Department of 
riculture 

The Legislature passes laws and provides 
for regulations. They request, for the people, 
services and promotions which will benefit our 
general welfare. A few of these general activi- 
ties include: Dairy inspection, food inspection, 
weights and measure controls, grading of most 
farm products, seed-weed-feed-fertilizer and 
entomology inspections and testing. 

The health and welfare of this great state's 
animal type agriculture requires contstant 
vigilance. Marketing is a very broad field for 
us, including and 
marketing groups, merchandising and promot- 
ing all Wisconsin farm products. Here, 
our staff labors diligently to serve. 


Ag- 


assistance to cooperatives 


too, 


Willing to serve 


How and where do we find the capable men 
and women to fill these key positions? It is 
not always easy, but w.th a be of 
ise of pride and satis- 
has at- 


desire to 
service and to feel a sel 
faction in a job well 
tracted a splendid staff 

We have folks have had specialized 
training in such fields as: Veterinary medicine; 
dairy and food technology; chemistry; bac 
teriology; poultry and eggs; entomology; plant 
pathology; accounting; journalism; nutrition; 
economics; marketing; law; and many more 
specialized fields. 

Then, too, in general administration, and in 
the above specialized fields, we find a need for 
a broad understanding of people. Yes, the 
greatest asset to each of our staff is “human 


done, the state 


who 
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Some of our activities include dairy and 


and the control of weights and measures. 
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relations.” We all must be common, under- 
standing folks. Just as in national and inter- 
national affairs, we must learn to give to- 
gether, trust our fellow man, and appreciate 
the daily problems and opportunities. 


Many challenges .. . 

A day in the director’s chair is very challeng- 
ing. The majority of time is spent dealing with 
personalities—ironing out misunderstandings 
and, of course, consultations with both staff 
and citizens. There is no formal training in 
this field, but young folks can develop basic 
experience only by everyday contacts at home, 
at school, with 4-H, F.F.A., F.H.A., scouts, and 
church youth groups. 

State service offers a wonderful opportunity 
for a young man or woman to contribute to- 
ward improving the standards and welfare of 
our fellow man. Just a thought applicable to 
our work, as well as any other successful ven- 
ture, dont plan to work by the clock or calen- 
dar. Sure, we have a 40-hour week officially, 
but we don’t know a single successful person 
who limits his efforts to this routine standard. 
The person who can feel satisfied and confi- 
dent is he who does the full job regardless of 
the days or hours. 

The pay scale in the department is compar- 
able with other work. The opportunity for ad- 
varcement is always present, consistent with 
ability and accomplishment. Civil service jobs 
provide security, yet do not serve as a shield 
for the loafer. They are free from party poli- 
tics, which is an asset for consistent, across- 
the-board service. 


Never stop learning .. . 

In my own case, I feel that my experiences 
and training have all been helpful and neces- 
sary. I still feel very inadequate for the tre- 
mendous opportunities which are ever present. 
The fact that I was privileged to grow up in a 
Christian home stands out as my number one 
blessing. Having had full experience on a di- 
versified farm was an absolute must for my 
My 11 years in 4-H club work, 
fitting and showing, judging and demonstrat- 





THE AUTHOR has 350 people in his department. 
terested in people, have their welfare at heart, and enjoy challenges.” 













“You must be in- 


ing, all provided necessary grass roots training. 

My four years of vocational agriculture and 
F.F.A. gave me the inspiration for service to 
youth and agriculture, and the desire for a col- 
lege education. The fact that I had one of the 
outstanding vocational agriculture teachers 
certainly did not deter my plans for advanced 
training. 

As a freshman in vocational agriculture, I 
had to learn the F.F.A. motto, as well as the 
creed to become a greenhand. That motto has 
grown with me constantly ever since and means 
more as each year and experience passes. Just 
think about it for a moment: “Learning to do; 
doing to learn; earning to live; living to serve.” 
Doesn't it have a depth of meaning? 

Then on to college. Each activity was an- 
other step in preparation for my present work. 
While in high school, as many boys do, I lived 
for athletics. That's all that counted. At the 
university, however, I found I wasn’t such a hot 
basketball player. I did make the football 
squad as a sophomore, but found that other 
college activities soon offered me more oppor- 
tunity and challenge. 

In my junior year, I served as a member of 
the livestock judging team, an experience 
which has proved very valuable ever since. My 
college training was in general agriculture and 
education, with active participation in all agri- 
cultural campus clubs and activities. Unknown 
to me, here was the real training ground for my 
life’s work. 


Taught vocational agriculture .. . 

My nine years as a vocational agriculture 
teacher were most inspiring, and I enjoyed 
every bit of it. I fully expected to continue 
teaching only a few more years and then go 
farming. But, in 1947, when I was asked to 
come into the department, my wife and I felt it 
would be another valuable opportunity for a 
few years of special service, particularly be- 
cause it included the task of serving as director 
of the junior state fair. Here again, the ad- 
ministrative load and experience of dealing 
with people served as background for the pres- 
ent work. (Turn to page 43) 
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Sulmet gives you 
3 exclusive advantages 


J 1. Fast, effective blood levels 
2. Wider bacterial range 
3. Longer, stronger action 





Surer, faster action against disease 


This all-important combination of essential 
features cannot be obtained in any other single 
sulfa. 

In tests, SULMET® established higher blood levels 
than any other sulfa drugs. This means surer, 
faster action against a variety of costly dis- 
eases. SULMET goes to work fast and the full 
strength of the dose gets right into the animal's 
system for the most effective attack against 
disease organisms. 


The wide range of SULMET against many 


strains of staphylococci, streptococei and Gram- 
negative organisms including Pasteurella sp 
gives you added safety, dependability and 
effectiveness. 


In addition, SULMET is not rapidly excreted 
stays in the animal’s system for longer, stronger 
action to do a thorough job. 

Get SULMET Drinking Water Solution, OBLETS® 
or tablets from your veterinarian, druggist or 
feed dealer. American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, New York. 


®suLMET sulfamethazine, American Cyanamid Company 


In dairy cattle Suimet treats: 


PNEUMONIA + CALF SCOURS 

SHIPPING FEVER + FOOT ROT 

METRITIS +» ACUTE MASTITIS 
BACTERIAL SCOURS 





SULMET 


FOR DAIRY CATTLE | 








Cut off here and mail to Cow Judging Contest, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


29th annual 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 


4-H Clubs and F.F.A. Groups must enter on special entry blanks 
Four CASH PRIZES given in each division. $50 
Write to Contest Dept., Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson 
Order enough for your group. 

Special blanks are also provided for 10-man College teams 
Three CASH PRIZES given in this division 
Family groups must include 3 or more all over 10 years of age, at 


least one parent, and all entered on one entry 
$25 


for extra blanks. 


Four CASH PRIZES are given. $50 


Twelve CASH 

$50 $25 $20 
SENIORS 
JUNIORS 
All entries in the 
$30 $20 also eligible for the 
to be eligible for 


$25 $15 $10 


Wis., 
Anyone 


$50 


blank 
$15 


Contest 
$10. or members of 


PRIZES in each of the Senior 


these 


Juni 
$3 


and 


$15 $10 $7 $6 $5 $4 


Anyone 18 years of age or over, March 16 
under 18 years 
t-H Club 


16 
College or Family 
You need enter 


of age, March 
F.F..A., 
individual prizes. 
awards. 


families. 


YOUR OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


1ST CLASS 


MAIL ON OR BEFORE MARCH 16, 1959 


2ND CLASS 3RD CLASS 


4TH CLASS 5TH CLASS 


wr divisions. 
$2 $1 
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1959 

groups 
nly 


are 


ONCE 


open to everyone except HOARD'’S DAIRYMAN employees 
their 
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Score 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | 


BROWN Swiss GUERNSEY 


indicote placings 
| by letters 
| Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 


Score 


indicete plocings 
by letters 
3rd 


1st 2nd 4th 


HOLSTEIN AYRSHIRE 


indicate placings 
by letters 
1st 2nd 3rd 4th 


indicate placings 
by letters 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 


| 


| 
! 





Please leave columns headed 


score’’ and ‘‘total™ blank 


Mail on or before March 16, 


1959 


you judged ALL FIVE breeds? Keep a copy of your placings — no entries returned. 


RFD 
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Today's “good dairymen” are with few exceptions, “good business- 
men”! As a good dairyman you have to keep your production up and 
your costs down. The best way to accomplish both is by installing a 
Sani-Line milking system in your barn. Sani-Line offers you efficient, 
fully mechanized milking at a lower first cost and a lower operating 
cost. Sani-Line not only saves you time and work but enables you to 
produce a higher grade of milk. Hinman’s low vacuum system of milk- 
ing protects your cows’ teats from congestion, the supporting udder 
ligaments are not stretched or injured causing “dropped bags”. Sani- 
Line milker units can be left on until the last and richest milk is receivéd 
without worry of teat injury. Sani-Line is also fast milking and easy to 
operate; it’s just plain “good business” to install Sani-Line in your barn. 


If you would like to see “Sani-Line profit milking” in operation call 
your local Hinman Dealer. He will show you the installation nearest 


your farm 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE NEW CATALOG TODAY 


MILKING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


DEPT. H19 BOX 360 | 
ONEIDA, NEW YORK | 
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Report from the 


by H. A. 


N HOLLAND, the most thickly 

populated country in the world, 

artificial breeding in dairy 
herds continues to gain. Some 52 
per cent of all dairy farmers in 
the Netherlands used the A.I pro- 
gram during 1957. The total ani- 
mals of breeding age inseminated 
was 645 per cent. 

In Holland artificial breeding 
was born of necessity following 
World War II. During the years 
of German occupation cattle health 
regulations were practically ig- 
nored. As a result, in 1945 the 
Holland dairy farmers found them- 
selves with a cattle population in- 
fected with trichomoniasis, vibrio- 
sis, and minor breeding troubles. 

On the advice of veterinary offi- 
cials, and aided by U.S. “Marshall 
Plan” money, a wide-scale artificial 
breeding program was _ installed. 
This consisted largely of local 
units breeding 10,000 to 25,000 
cows in their immediate areas. 


Conception rate low at first . . . 


The first few years, conception 
rates were poor, often around the 
50 per cent level for first insemi- 
nations. That picture has im- 
proved. In 1957, when 991,032 cows 
were inseminated, the settling rate 
on first service was 61.2 per cent. 
Holland has some of the best build- 
ings and laboratories for AI. in 
the world. 

The Dutch base their figures for 
pregnancy on cows actually in calf. 
If a 60 to 90 non-return rate (as 
we use in America) was employed, 
the figures, no doubt, would ap- 
proximate the 70 per cent first 
service non-return rate we widely 
quote for our American bull studs. 

The Holland bull studs report 
that 91.5 per cent of all cattle in- 
seminated became pregnant and it 
required 1.70 services on the aver- 
age. These figures are quite cimi- 
lar to our A.l. picture in Ameri- 
ca when we base tabulations on 
cows actually in calf. 

From 1956 to 1957 the number 
of breeding associations in Holland 
dropped from 146 to 140 because of 
incorporation of some of the small- 
er centers into larger units. 

It is reported that larger units 
had no better conception rates 
than the smaller units, but effici- 
ency of operation and overhead 
costs were reduced 

During 1957 the Netherlands ar- 
tificial breeding units used 1,032 
bulls for insemination of 991,032 
cows. This is an average of 957 
cows per sire. It is far below our 
average of 2,284 cows per sire kept 
in U.S. bull studs during 1957. 


70 per cent Holsteins . . . 


Of the sires in use, 719 (or 70 
per cent) were Dutch-Friesian 
(black and white), 296 (or 28 per 
cent) were Meuse-Rhine and I[jssel. 
(These are red and white cattle, 
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Netherlands ... 


reveals many small studs. Services per bull are 
low compared to U. S. averages. Swine breeding grows. 





Herman 


side and 
soil areas of 
Holland. This breed is often con- 
fused by Americans who link them 
to “red” Holsteins. It is a distinct 


usually on the beefy 


found on the sandy 


breed in Holland.) The Groningen 
(black cattle with white heads) ac- 
counted for about 2 per cent of 
the total. 

In the Netherlands, proved and 
bulls over 6 years of age were 
used for 30 per cent of the cattle 
inseminated. It is the policy in 
most European countries to pre- 
serve and maintain good cow fam- 
ilies. This accounts for a large 
number of young bulls in use. 

Since all of the breeding organi- 
zations are rather small (rarely 
over 50,000 cows in an area) and 
cooperative in nature, it is only 
logical to assume local directors, 
who assist in sire selection, see 
that many of the good local bulls 
are brought into the picture. This 
system is comparable to our 
“young sire program” in America 
and, we believe, has merit. 

In 1948, when the Holland pro- 
gram got underway, the average 
number of cows inseminated an- 
nually per technician was 770. In 
1957 the average was 1,841 and 
varied from 1,233 to 2,255 cows 

Insemination of swine is grow- 
ing. In two provinces where AI. 
was used 50 per cent of the sows 
conceived on the first service and 
farrowed an average of 10 pigs. 


Frozen semen below par... 


In spite of the frozen semen 
preservation method being devel- 
oped in Europe (England), it has 
not gained the popularity enjoyed 
in America. The Hollanders re- 
port the “deep-freeze” program was 
not used to a great extent in 1957. 
While results are not considered 
unfavorable, it required 2.15 serv- 
ices per cow to obtain pregnancy 
compared to 1.70 for fresh semen. 

We report the A.I. picture from 
Holland only as a comparison. It 
is of interest to learn the role this 
program plays in a country with 
878 people per square mile, which 
is over 100 times the population 
density of our own country 








“We're just going to the chicken 
coop, Dear, not Little America.” 
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& Wastes AY IT Feeder 


FOR HAY OR ENSILAGE 


Model =15 %905° 
15 Ft. Long 89 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


© PERMANENT 

© ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
© CUTS YOUR FEED COST 

© FEEDS 24 HEAD 


CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. 








FEED 
MIXER 


BROWER #24202 





Tamper proof for cattle 


® Quickly identifies your livestock 

© Easily attached — one fast operation 
© Rust resistont — cadmium plated steel 
© Put your name on — up to 11 letters 
ORDER: 50 fogs —$3.45, 100 — $4.75, 
200 — $7.85, 500-—$16.00. Locking pliers 
—$2.50. Specify letters and numbers. 
— REQUEST cotclog and col- 

teg prices. 


Ketchum co. 


DEPT. 20, 


LAKE LUZERNE, N. Y. 





GET YOUR SILAGE 
OUT OF THE MUD! 


MARTIN 
JUMBO SILO 


Learn how it beats trench and bunk 
silos three ways from Sunday! 
Quality silage without spoilage, com- 
ned with low-cost filling and feeding. 
sts no more than a bunk silo—often 
less. 
@ Capacities to 508 tons 
@ it's life-long steel 
@ No cheaper way to feed 


|MARTIN STEEL 


}- Longview Ave., Dept. HD-1, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send complete information on that 
Jumbo Silo. 


NAME 
| avoress__ 
| CITY & STATE 








‘We keep agriculture 
in line’ 
(Continued from page 40) 


My selection as director in Janu- 
ary 1950 by th2 State Board of Agri- 
culture was not a planned or covet- 
ed goal. This came only as a result 
of the multitude of blessings, oppor- 
tunities, and experience gained over 
several years, beginning with 4-H 
club work as a 10-year-old, 


Get along with people... 


To accept was a humble chal- 
lenge. To keep pace with the work 
in these almost nine years as direc- 
tor has meant working with and 
delegating to one of the finest 
groups of co-workers any agency 
could ever have. My immediate ad- 
ministrative staff is made up of the 
most devoted and capable people, 
and they are largely responsible for 
any success we have achieved. 

Our seven other division chiefs 
are well-rounded, capable, and ex- 
tremely cooperative men. Some of 
them have specific technical train- 
ing, but all with God-given and self- 
developed ability to administer, co- 
ordinate, and get along with people. 
They and their staffs, in turn, have 
reached their positions as a result 
of every general experience and op- 
portunity from youth on up. 

Using our department folks as a 
guide, there are two general ave- 
nues in preparation for and ad- 
vancement to work in state agricul- 
tural service. The first is for a spe- 
cialized field where forme! and 
technical training are necessary. 
The second may be termed general 
and administrative. Here we rec- 
ommend a broad, well-rounded 
schooling, supplemented with every 
possible related experience, such as 
offered by participation in actual 
farming, rural youth groups, Chris- 
tian youth fellowships, and associa- 
tion with all types of people. This 
second approach served as my back- 
ground and training 


Three main attributes .. . 


If you are considering making 
reguiatory work a life’s vocation, 
you may well anticipate some un- 
desirable and trying situations. All 
of us resist correction to a degree 
and do wish to be regulated 
Thus, to be successful, you must 
have three main attributes: A 
sense of humor, a clear conscience, 
and a thick skin. 

To be a good state servant is no 
different from success in any other 
occupation. You must be interested 
in people, have their welfare at 
heart, and enjoy challenges 


not 


It is a great opportunity to serve 
our fellow citizens through govern- 
ment service. We need the best of 
our young men and women to con- 
sider seriously these all-important 
jobs. A government is no stronger 
than those who administer, and yet 
strong only when the employees ac- 
knowledge their role as servants and 
not as masters and rulers. It is a 
privilege to serve in a democracy. 

I appreciate and enjoy state serv- 
ice. I have confidence in the people 
who serve with me. We operate as 
a team and encourage any young 
man or woman to plan and prepare 
to step in to take our places in this 
necessary agricultural vocation. 

THE END 


Your pullets should increase in 
weight up to 12 months of age 
Any loss in body weight during 
the first 3 to 6 months of age will 
cause a drop in production. Mark 
with legbands 2 to 5 per cant of 
the pullets and check their weight 


monthly, 





IRRIGATION PUMPING 


Demands an Irrigation Engine 
...a CONTINENTAL RED SEAL 


DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR THE JOB 


lt bears repeating that the 
irrigation system, sprinkling or 
flooding, is only as dependable 
as the engine that drives the 
pump. That is one important 
reason why it pays to install 
built-for-the-job Red Seal 
power; another is the saving in 
maintenance costs after the 
system is installed. The almost 
endless diversification of the 
Continental Red Seal line pro- 
vides, not only the right engine 
in the first place—for operation 
on all standard fvels—but 
assures the advantage of hav- 
ing water where and when it 
is needed. 


FACTORY-APPROVED SERVICE 
FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED SEAL 
PARTS ARE AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


[Lontinenta/ Motors [orporation 
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Us DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


TON 


LAXOTON combines the de- 
sired qualities of a Stimvuilet- 
ing lexctive; giving sto- 
mochic action ollevicting im- 
pection. LAXOTON in proper 
doses simvictes the flow 
of digestive fivids and in- 
erecses Peristolsis, LAXOTON 
bos been successfully used 
fer ever 50 years by dairy 
formers oli over the United 
Stores. 


Rolls & 
Kracks | 
° | 
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All-Purpose Roller Mills 


THE PERFECT WAY TO PROCESS 
EARCORN, WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, 
AND OTHER SMALL GRAIN. 


best, precision - built 

rain oller . Smart feeders every- 
where cre switching to Automatic Roller 
Mills to improve feeding results, stop 
feed waste and to get moximum gains 
from every bushel they feed. Automatic 
Mills are ruggediy constructed for lon 
tough service. Availoble as a bench, ski 
TO trailer unit for form ond com- 
mercial work. 
ny , 


CALF MEDICINE 


A wscothing astringent 

for overhead bowel Sa 

# mounting . . . over pits, ~ dag enon 

mixers, tonks, trucks. En- end other ve 

gineered for Push-Button 

( Feed Plant Operation” 

for farm or commercial 

use. Equipped with Deep 

Gr ved Fa Purpose 

Rolls. Can't Weor C elf Adjusting. 

ONLY ONE SET OF "ROL is” ‘NEEDED FOR 
ALL TYPES OF GRAINS, 


calves 
stock 


At Your Dealers 
Write for free 
veterinary booklef. 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
VETERINARY CO., INC. 


4170 GRAND AVE WAUKESHA, Wis. 


KILL POWER FAILURE 
A. 


with your 
TRACTOR! 


Protect your farm and family against power 


tor-Mounted” 

ts to Trector 

drawbeor or 3-point hitch 

—with PTO drive for all 

mokes * tr actor 

avoilable n 

Troiler Units for 

ond work 
Twe!l 


New “Tr 
Roller F 





commercial 
ve models available Copacities 
from 100 to 2200 bu. per Hr. 

Write for full information ond prices NOW! 
Deoler inquiries invited 








Dealers & Farm Agents Wanted 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG C0 


le) eA MA 


failure NOW with a Tractor-Driven Gener 


ator. No extra engine to buy. Operates 
from tractor or gas engine. Supplies power 
LWAUKEE W ONSIN 

for lights, heating system, water pump, 


milker, brooder, milk cooler, etc 











LOWEST IN COST 20 YEAR WARRANTY 
Are you moving? So that you 


won't miss any issues, notify us 
three weeks prior to moving date. 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 


EARN | HRI <<. f 


, 

All the latest effective treatments meunes AND-o-anth TEATS 
employed by leading veterinarians of teat 
and herdsmen. Discounts available npossible 
on quantity shipments. 
Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 

cows. Get Dr 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. day... . from your local 


ANA IN order by ma jirect, 3 for $1 
Larson's Animal Hospital, 
Fergus Falis, Minnesota. 


NEWTON, (OWA 











Sterilized, ready to use, for any injury 
that makes normal mil king peers l or ir 
Tube immobilizes teat orif aid aling 
jured tissues, won't aggravet ew a Scier 
cally designed flexible — rs 
in teat. Remove cap for milkir 
chine or hand. Leave tube in te 
healed 


tit 


H. Or. 


i Ine 
’ 124 South Vine Street, 


NDIANAFP Ss 64 































Milk more quickly, easily and more efficiently 


Go Supermatic 


UNIVERSAL MILKERS 


So many more advantages — every detail is planned 
for greater sanitation, easier handling, faster milking, 
milk protection and improved cow comfort. 










EXTRA-DEEP MOISTURE WELL 

s Traps bacteria-laden moisture, provides baffle that 
deflects in-flowing milk from entering vacuum 
line. Exclusively Universal — the envy of the 
industry — recommended by Sanitarians. 


— | 
EXCLUSIVE PULSATOR DESIGN 
Dependable, uniform in action. 


“wie 
= 
23 
EXCLUSIVE BALANCED CLAW | 
Scientifically designed to assure faster, more 
~ uniform milking, finishing all four quarters evenly. 


FAMOUS ‘'CALF-NOSE" INFLATIONS 
Exclusive “‘Notural Action" off-center design 
provides fast, natural, soothing action, prevents 
creeping and milk lock, gives comfortable 
teat massage. 

gf ™ 

: UNIVERSAL FLOOR-TYPE MILKERS 

The superior milker for those who prefer floor 

type design. Provides “‘visual™ milking, easier 

handling — plus all the famous new 

Universal advantages. 


Yu | 


MILKING MACHINE DIVISION 





Be sure you get ALL thes 
advantages in your new 
milkers, See your Universal 
Dealer — or write for Bul 
letin 620 — “Higher Qual 
ity Milk Production.” 





5103 First Avenve, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
BRANCHES 
Wavkesha, Wis. Syrocuse, N. Y 


Tale 


National Cooperatives 





BACKED BY OVER 42 YEARS OF ?PAILKER MANUFACTURING ‘KNOW-HOW" 
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by F. J. Giesler 


Silage good for sows? 


When silage is used, provide ample protein, minerals, 


HE question, “Can I feed si- 
lage to my brood sows?” has 


come up often at recent 
swine producer meetings. 

To answer this question, I have 

reviewed the research work at Iowa 


State College and Purdue Univer- 
sity, where a great deal of work 
has been done on this problem 


It has been shown that good re- 
sults can be obtained with both 
corn and grass silage. 

Grass silage is much higher than 
corn silage in protein, calcium, and 
most vitamins. However, it is low- 
er in energy and phosphorus and 
may need supplementation with 
the right kind of protein for bal- 
incing the necessary amino acids. 
It is always necessary to provide 
additional grain, protein, and vita- 
mins to balance the grass silage 
ration 

On the other hand, corn silage 
is usually higher in energy, except 
when frosted, but somewhat lower 
in other vitamins, minerals, and 
protein. The amount of energy va- 


ries, depending upon the yield of 
corn per acre. Again, these de- 
ficiencies should be corrected by 
ising grain to supplement the corn 
silage 

Iowa and Purdue have indicated 


that 


one needs to supplement the 
silage depending upon the amount 


of nutrients in which the silage 
is lacking 
Purdue workers suggested the 


feeding of well-balanced 32 to 38 
per cent protein supplement in ad- 
dition to the silage and then add- 
ing enough corn to the ration daily 
to provide sufficient energy to ob- 
tain the desired results 
Researchers at Iowa State Col- 
lege mix 100 pounds of a good 32 


per cent sow and pig supplement 
with 100 pounds of ground corn, 
which gives them a 20 per cent 


This will usually bal- 
ration. This type of 
more desirable than 


supplement 
ince a silage 


supplement is 


one using oats, since the silage is 
ulready very high in fiber; and it 
is additional energy that the sow 
herd needs 

The amount of silage consumed 
by gilts and sows varies from 10 
to 12 pounds for corn silage and 
7 to 10 pounds for grass silage. It 


is recommended that silage be fed 


ynce a day and that supplement be 
ed at some other time. Some re- 
searchers believe that more silage 


would be consumed when the sup- 
fed on top of the silage 


stion of 


’ 
, iement is 


how much sup- 
surely depends up- 
n the quality of the silage and the 
umount that is being consumed by 


Th que 


' 
plement to use 


gilts or sows The Iowa State 
College gilts and sows were fed 
m 2'y to 5 pounds of 20 per cent 


supplement per day. They also had 

dd results when they fed 2% to 
} pounds of supplement per day 
ve first part of the gestation pe- 
riod and 4 to 5 pounds the last 
half of the period, when naturally 
a larger amount of nutrients were 


eeded to develop the young pigs. 

Again, the amount of feed fed 
will be determined by the condi- 
tion of your sows and gilts. Feed 


vitamins, and energy feed to properly balance ration. 





feed to 
thrifty 


only enough additional 
keep th- sows good and 
but highly conditioned. 
The Purdue workers had excel- 
lent results by feeding 1% pounds 
of a 38 per cent supplement along 
with % pound of corn silage per 
day or by feeding 2 pounds of a 
32 per cent brood sow supplement, 
Iowa figures, in which 1954-55 
bulky rations self fed are com- 
pared with 1955-56 corn silage ra- 
tion properly supplemented, showed 
an increase of 1.89 pigs per litter 
more from the corn silage, prop- 
erly supplemented ration over the 


bulky, self-fed ration; and the av- 
erage live pigs at farrowing was 
10.83 for the corn silage ration as 
compared to 861 for the bulky 
ration group. 

The following table shows two- 
year farrowing data from Iowa 
State College comparing corn si- 
lage ration vs. bulky ration self 
fed. 

1955-56 
corn silage 1954-55 
property bulky ration 
supplemented sell fed 
Avg. no. pigs far- 
rowed per litter 11.33 9.44 
Avg. living pigs 
at farrowing 10.83 8.61 
The Purdue workers found that 


sows fed corn silage farrowed 14 
to 2.0 pigs per litter more, on the 


average, than sows fed the regu- 
lar ration. To offset any differ- 
ences, the sows compared in this 
experiment were fed identical ra- 
tions at the time of breeding 
Farmers who have used silage 


in their feeding operations gener- 
ally have hand fed the silage and 
have added the supplement to the 
silage when it was fed. Surely, if 
one has plenty of silage on hand, 
he can make good use of it by 
feeding his brood sow herd a rae 
tion containing silage 


Surplus in Japan 


Surplus milk production has be- 


come one of the worst problems 
facing Japanese agriculture. The 
latest Japanese forecast places 
1958 production at 3.5 billion 
pounds, an all-time high and 17 
per cent above the previous year 


In addition to a fluid milk price 
reduction, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is expected to propose legis- 


lation which will revise the pres- 
ent act encouraging dairy farm- 
ing. While details of the bill are 


lacking, it would reportedly permit 
the minister of agriculture to draft 
a milk supply - and - demand pro- 
gram each year, and dairy indus- 
try associations would be 
lished in each prefecture to 
pand consumption 

Since the end of World War II 
Japanese milk production has 
increasing 16 to 20 per cent eac 


estab- 


exX- 


bee 


year. While consumption has in- 
creased, it has not kept pace with 
production. It appears that the 


government's first action will be 
to discourage further production 
increases. The government is also 
expected to discourage dairy prod- 
uct imports in the next few years 
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EAR NOISES 


relieved! 


«++ thousands report. oe 
Wonderful relief from years 
of suffering from miserable 
ear noises and poor hearing 
caused by cotaren of the 
head! Led —— folks 
(man 0) report ange 
Elmo. alliative HOME ‘TRE ME 
This may be the answer to your er 
NOTHING TO WEAR. Here are f 
the symptoms that may likely go with your 
catarrhal Cafe ucus 
dro ping in t t. Head feels stop: 

— ucus in nose or throat wey ‘day 
Hear—but don’t understand words. H: 

ter on clear days— worse on rainy oo or 
with a cold. Ear noises like crickets, bells, 
eee ye | mere or others. 
If your condition is caused by catarrh of the 
head, you, too, may enjoy wonderful relief 
such as others have reported during our past 
21 yearan. WRITE TODAY FOR PROOF 
OF RELIEF and 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER. 


THE ELMO CO., Dept. SHDI, Davenport, lowa 
Get Yourself FIXED ru 


It's no trick at all pomere vis money 
FL JLL or SPARE Tl — with 
the only shoe line feat - baby 


shoes in addition to shoes for all 
the family with new Family Dis 








count plan. Lifetime security. Amaz 
ing new —— 6 St ep ‘ — D 1 
pes prov it a 
tration. Onl iy ORTHO VENT. ‘bes 
! There is o € i t | 
like it Repeat rders are sure 
One try and s customer is sold for life 
Profits are BIG Orders are sure and 
easy with the most amazing 2-minute 
demonstration in the history ‘ 
shoe business. No experience nee —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
No investment to make Eve ryt eine | GIVE | 


including actual cut-a-ways, r PRODUCERS 

free! Be the big-pay ORTHO VENI THEIR OWS 

man in your territory. Write TODAY! OES AS 
ORTHO-VENT SHOE COMPANY sons! 


7391 Brand Rd., Salem, Virginia 


YOUR OWN BREED 
UN YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own b for you to choose from. rite 
for stationery circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


3343 WORK 


GLOVES 


with 5-lb. bag of 
ASL BANARAT® 


warfarin rat killer 


Rid your farm of vicious rats 
with BANARAT — warfarin rat 
hiller. Kills whole colomes of 
rats without danger to pets or 
liwestock. Free work gloves— 
wr bonus for using BANA- 
AT — product of American 
Scientific Laboratories, tnc., 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


offer limited 


GET BANARAT NOW! 


SSS ss ee 
DAISY Cattle Markers a 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain 

No. 21—FOR NECK 
Case-hardened chain. 

Tag numbered both 
sides. $13.25 per dos- 
en delivered. 

No. 17—FOR HORNS. 
Case-hardened chain. 
Tag numbered both 
sides. $9.20 per dos- 
en delivered. 

No. 38—DOUBLE PLATE NECK MARKER. 
Combination strap webbing and heavy chain, 
two marker plates. $14.50 per dozen de- 
livered. 

Write for catalog. Sample mailed for §1,00. 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
. P.O. Bex? Huntington, Indiana 














Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





IN OHIO see 
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FOR || a | 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 
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COOPERATIVES 
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SUPPLY-DEMAND GAP NARROWED in 


1958 as boost in cheese 


consumption increased sales, and heavy culling for beef cut produc- 
tion about 250 million pounds. Drop in butter sales accounted for 165 
pounds of milk equivalent loss from 1935-39 to 1958. Other increases, 


especially in cheese 


and ice cream, 


held net loss to about 80 pounds. 


Dairy prospects for 1959? 


(Continued from page 11) 


the price level to farmers is not 
likely unless the support level is 
changed since supplies probably 
will continue above demand at pre- 
vailing support prices. 

Farm prices for manufacturing 
milk and butterfat are being sup- 
ported at 75 per cent of parity, 
the lowest permitted by present 
legislation. The parity index, the 
measure of changes in prices farm- 
ers pay, has been essentially stable 
since last spring when the support 
level was announced for this mar- 
keting year. If it continues stable, 
the legal minimum support level 
for 1959-60 will be near that of 
this marketing year. 


Price to be set by April 1... 


The actual support leve] for the 
marketing year to start next April 
1 probably has not been deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. But, by law, it must be 
determined and announced in ad- 
vance of April 1. 

The support level for manufac- 
turing milk for the current market- 
ing year ending March 31 was set 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at 
$3.06. This was the support level 
established to maintain the average 
national price for manufacturing 
milk of the nationa] average test 
of 3.9 per cent butterfat. Milk 
testing 3.5 per cent would realize 
about $2.75. 

But the average paying price in 
the current year is running around 
12 cents above the support level. 
The buying prices of butter, cheese, 
ang dry milk could be lowered to 
permit actual farm prices to run 
somewhat closer to the support 
level. 

The above price level projection, 
of course, does not mean that the 
price would be exactly the same at 
al] times and for all farmers as a 
year earlier. Supply and demand 
will be so near in balance that the 
surplus, in terms of milk fat, could 
disappear entirely at times, in 
which case there could be price 
increases. 

In the autumn of both 1957 and 
1958 purchases of butter and cheese 
ceased entirely for several weeks 
and prices advanced 1 to 2 cents 
per pound. 

The price to farmers in a par- 
ticular fluid milk market may 


change, due to strictly local con- 
ditions such as a drought or a 
change in milk consumption. 

In 1958, for the country over, 
farmers received about $4.12 per 
hundredweight of milk testing 3.9 
per cent fat, compared with $4.20 
in 1957. The range among states 
in 1958 was from around $3.15 for 
Minnesota to $6.85 for Florida. 


Down 10 cents... 


Farmers selling milk exclusively 
for manufacturing received, in 1958, 
about $2.88 for milk of 3.5 per 
cent fat, down about a dime from 
the preceding year. 

Prices paid by farmers for goods 
and services used in farm produc- 
tion by November 1958 were 5 per 
cent higher than a year earlier 
and are expected to continue up- 
ward in 1959. Fertilizer, feeds, and 
seeds are the least likely to show 
price increases. 

Wage rates paid to hired farm 
labor and prices paid for nonfarm 
goods and services probably will 
average higher in 1959. 

With an anticipated new record- 
high in farmers’ milk sales in 1959, 
cash receipts may well slightly ex- 
ceed the record of $4.6 billion set 
in 1957. 

Because there are fewer dairy 
farmers each year, net income per 
dairy farm has been increasing, even 
with a slight decline in gross re- 
ceipts for the country as a whole, 
such as occurred in 1958. 

Data compiled by the Agricul- 
tural Research Service for certain 
“typical model” dairy farms indi- 
cate that net incomes of individual 
farmers improved further in 1957 
and 1958. This partly reflected in- 
creased incomes from the sale of 
animals for slaughter. 

With two important items, feed 
and fertilizer, purchased by dairy- 
men not likely to show increases, 
a further improvement in the net 
income position for dairymen may 
occur, even though there is a re- 
newal of the cost-price squeeze for 
agriculture in general. 


Demand to increase... 


The increased unemployment and 
restricted consumer incomes of the 
past year had only a mild effect on 

(Continued on next page) 








The Graham School 
for CATTLEMEN 


WILL NOT TRAVEL 


After the Classes 


conducted at 
Madison, Wis. . . Feb. 3-7 


Loraine Hotel 


Toledo, Ohio . . Feb. 10-14 


Secor Hotel 


Allentown, Pa. Feb. 17-21 


Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers 
Headquarters—Americus Hotel 


Seattle, Wash. Mar. 17-21 
New Washington Hotel 


Fresno, Cal., Mar. 31, Apr. 4 


Fresno Hotel 


After the above 
CLASSES WILL BE CONDUCTED 
REGULARLY IN 
GARNETT, KANSAS 


(ONLY) 











Write for catalog (it is FREE) ask for 


names of students in your locality. 


Graham School 
“A School for Cattlemen" 


(DAIRY AND BEEF) 
Dept. H.D., 216 East Tenth Street 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 

















Are you moving? So that you 
won’t miss any issues, notify us 
three weeks prior to moving date. 


Good pon 





Vlew Western Bear Cat 
SEED BED MAKER 


Once over any plowed field (twice over sod) 
with the three-way action of the rugged 
Western Bear Cat and you have a clean, mel- 
low firm seed bed. Front leveling bar levels 
cloda or high sod. Sprocket packer pulverizes 
and firms pring teeth clean out new growing 
weeds. Then rear packer and mulcher again pul- 
verizes and firms. Leaves ground with surface 
muich—the best seed bed possible. Others may 
imitate, but there's only ome that’s really a 
Bear Cat. Write today for free literature 


Grain and Roughage Mill 
also Ensilage Cutter 


for Power Take-off 51.4 traveung toot 
table and is especia’!y designed for grinding or 
chopping larger qua:,:'iies of loose or 

and roughage of any kind. Furnished 

or without Trailer Mount and Power Take-off. 
Both cutter knives and heavy swing hammers— 
it grinds any feed, green, wet or dry, snapped 
or ear corn, roughage bundles or baled Gakes, 
with ordinary farm tractor — and no monkey 
business. Get full information on real honest- 
to-goodness grinding outfits. Write today. 


Western Land Roller Co., Dept. 712-46 
Hastings, Nebraska — Marudacturers 














NEWEST 


is your full guarantee. 


Here's the Oiler designed 


OFFERS THE 
and BEST in LIVESTOCK OILERS 


Automatic Equipment Mfg. Company, creators of time and labor-saving 
equipment for the farmer-stockman, were the first to introduce Cattle Oiler 
machines over thirty years ago. Both Sandhills and Stampede Oilers ore 
fully automatic and equipped with positive oil control. 
released only as cattle rub and scratch. Our experience and know-how 


Insecticide is 


hor your specific purpose -- 


AT A PRICE ANY STOCKMAN CAN AFFORD, 


“ lf, iT) * ALL-STEEL 
OILER 
Recommended for feeder cattle, 
long-haired cattle, northern cat- 
tle, and for dry lot use. Steel 
cable-wosher rubbing element 
built to last a lifetime. Cattle entering 
oiler lift rubbing element which actuates 
pump and a measured amount of insectl- 
cide flows down on cable from supply 
tonk. Washers on the cable oct os a seal 
to hold oil; animals rubbing action sepa- 
rates washers and insecticide is 
released — brushed and combed 
deep into hair and hide. Loose 
dead hair and dirt are re- 
moved, hair and hide is 
Bm conditioned to give that 
“Show-Ring” finish 


$3950 



















GREAT NEW OILE 


Best for open range and cattle oO iL E 
on posture. Treats two or three cattle at a 
8.galion cylinder 
equipped with adjustable oil control. As 
enter Oiler, they turn cylinder which permits 
lated amount of insecticide to 
opron 
Unlike Sandhills Oiler, 
Cattle can’t pressure against it . 


Stampede Oiler wipes 


MESSKILL ROTOLEX 


For best results at Lower Cost, 





cattle oilers 


fot Cottle Trent Themselves ! 


is freely suspended by chain, and / 
cattle 


saturate canvas 
Cattle rub against opron and receive an application of pest paralyzing Insecticide. 


Mixes With Your Own Water er Oil 
Mix 1 
gallon Rotolex with 20-gallons #2 fuel 
oll or petroleum distillate for use in 
Mix 1 te 160 with water 


a V7 be ” ROPE- 
WICK 


$2950 SINGLE $3850 DOUBLE 


UNIT UNIT 








Recommended for beef or dairy cattle, hogs, 
thin-skinned—short-haired animals, and for use 
in loafer-pens. Cattle entering Oiler lift rubbing 
element which octuctes pump and a measured 
amount of insecticide lows down onto rope. Rope 
soaks up all the oil. Oil is released os cattle rub, 
applying insecticide to animals hoir GIANT 
ond hide. Giant size marine rope rub- ROPE 

bing element is rot and wear resistant. sS 
Oiler NOW available with heavy-duty 
steel guard pictured at right. Steel os . 
gvord encasement adds “‘scratchabil- 

ity” priced extra ot $3.70 for single 

unit — $7.25 double. 






RS AT NEW LOW PRICES 
car 













Perfect for fly and 
mosquito control. 
_.. 


| $4950 





time. } 











regu- 














film of oil base insecticide onto animals’ hair . . . 


. Can't tear it up. 


Free Your Cattle of Costly Stock Pesto! 


Recommended Insecticide Concentrate 


ORDER TODAY Sandhills oilers are 
fully automatic. Equipped with Auto- 
delivery pump. (Guaranteed leak-proof 
and fully adjustable). Oiler mounts to 
post, anywhere. Complete unit includes 
5 gal. tank with mounting head, auto- 


Price per 8 @ spray application. Safe for both | matic pump and oil system, rubbing 
gallon dairy and beef cattle — controls all 4 | element and anchor chain. 

$12.60 fall and w. stock pests! Cattle 

gespeld Grubs, Lice [icks, Mange Mites. Price | FREIGHT PREPAID when a gallon or more 


per gallon $12.60 Postpaid. 


WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 





insecticide is ordered with each oiler. 


DEALERS AND FARM 
AGENTS WANTED 





T MFG. CO. 





AUTOMATIC EQUIPMEN 


BOX 331, PENDER, NEBRASKA @ 


BOX 771, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














Rowsher All parm se Burr Mill gives coarse to 
fine gr if attle, hogs or chickens with 
anging burrs (irinds ear corn, shelled 
rt ate and all email graine—up to 170 bu 
an } at 550 RPM-—-225 bu. an hour at 
PM Produces uniform granular feed 
' dust 
: . : 
rid Grinding Adjustment 
Ha ve ves instant adjustment for any 
r sper is only $0” off ground on 
er tires TO mill has 8 ft. elevator 
Si t turne in circle Fully gueranteed by 
Ko vsher OCompany—epecializing in precision 


le since 1882. Send card today 
' mj the N. P. Bowsher Co., 
91L-N Webs ter St., South Bend, Indians 
FREE SAMPLES OF UNIFORM GRIND 
\ & ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


TT mi 
ote facts t& 





NO HORNS!9"72 


One app lication of Dr, 
Naylor's Dehornia 
Paste on horn button 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no borns will grow. No 
cutting, no bleeding. 402. 
jar $1.00 at your deal- 
er é or mailed postpaid 
w. wavion go. 


Dr. Naylor’ 


DEHORNING 











aya 


AS LOW AS 
i SQ. FT. 





A Seamless Pebetiatons Sheeting 
Made In Clear Or Sun-Resistant Black 


pan nay t-proof, acki-proof stay 
flexible at 60° below Nests FHA specifications Durable 


plyethylene money can buy. Mace 


@ wet prof, rm 


rupee the Beat Pe 


Narp Bros, Chicag: i, I Pioneers in Plastics 
Price Per Square Feet Widths Avaitatie = 100 Lin F! Reits 
2? Ge ve » Sq Ff TY 49a 6h wi hs 
4 Gouge (004 i Sah tae iy ja leu 
6 Gouge ( 006 i Sq. Fe 4 20 24 & 32 ft. widths 








108 4¢ Sq. 56 2046 24%. widths 














Take This Ad With Te Your Local Néwe., Liv, implement Or Feed Doster 
Te Be Sue You Get Genuine Warps COVERALL At These Low, Low Prices 











(Continued from preceding page) 


the domestic market for dairy 
products. Use of some fluid prod- 
ucts was held down in some mar- 
kets, with the U. S. average for 
milk and cream combined dropping 
about 1 per cent, to 345 pounds. 

But among manufactured prod- 
ucts changes, for the most part, 
were a continuation of other recent 
years, except for the sharp rise 
for American cheese. 

All indications point to an ex- 
pansion in consumer incomes in the 
next 12 months. 

Many economic changes affecting 
farmers stern from changes in 
tastes and preferences of Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer. The market for 
American dairy farmers’ milk is 
nearly 100 per cent .‘omestic. We 
can't export in volume because our 
price level is considerably above 
the world price level. (We set 
quotas to limit imports.) 

Year-to-year changes in consum- 
ers’ purchases of dairy products 
customarily have been very small. 
But, over a period of time, they 
do have a penetrating influence on 
the market. These changes, through 
the pricing system, eventually af- 
fect in varying degrees all dairy 
farmers in this land. They have a 
bearing not only on the level of 
total milk output, but also on the 
areas where milk is produced and 
in pattern of use among products 

Over the past two decades we 
have experienced a decline in the 
use of milk for many purposes, 
especially in butter. This, through 
the pricing system, has signaled a 
cutback in production of milk on a 
per-person basis. 

The decline in the use of butter 
per person from 1935-39 to 1958 is 
equivalent to about 165 pounds of 
whole milk. However, a number 
of other products, especially cheese 
and ice cream, showed increases in 
per capita use. As a result, the net 
decline in per capita use of all 
dairy products (in terms of whole 
milk equivalent) was about 80 
pounds. Usage in 1935-39 was 804 
and in 1958 about 724 pounds 

This decline, in the face of a 
rise in real income per person of 
nearly 75 per cent, makes many 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


wonder about future trends in the 
demand for milk products contain- 
ing fat. 

Almost exactly opposite has been 
the uptrend in consumption of sol- 
ids-not-fat, now in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 pounds, about 25 per 
cent above two decades ago. 

But with more and more farm- 
ers shifting to sale of whole milk 
from farm-separated cream, the 
proportion of production of this 
component of milk, which is pur- 
chased under the price support pro- 
gram, is at a near-record level. For 
the time being at least, this is the 
main surplus problem of the Amer- 
ican dairy industry. THE END 





BOOK REVIEW 


Selling purebreds 
for profit 


By Dr. J. W. Bartlett, 
Prescott, Allen Crissey; 138 pages; 
published by Holstein-Friesian 
World, Inc., Lacona, N. Y.; $6. 

This is the first book we have 
reviewed that is designed for breed- 
ers of registered dairy cattle in- 
terested in promoting and advertis- 
ing their herds 

The material is well indexed, 
nicely illustrated, and easy to read 

After a brief introduction on 
how to know good cattle, the au- 
thors discuss potential markets for 
cattle and then go detailed 
discussion on selling 

The material will be especially 
helpful to breeders who have had 
little experience writing their own 
advertisements, since it makes sug- 
gestions on layout, headlines, copy 
preparation, and a selling theme 

Several tips on farm stationery, 
selecting a prefix, and other forms 
of advertising are discussed. The 
breeder interested in showing will 
also find helpful advice. Informa- 
tion on holding sales is included. 

Every dairyman who is in the 
business of selling purebred cattle 





Theodore 


into a 


or plans to in the future could 
make good use of this book 

Copies may be obtained from 
Hoard's Dairyman Book Depart- 
ment for $6 per copy. 





National 4-H dairy winners 





SIX TOP DAIRYMEN in 4-H last year are pictured above at the Na- 


tional 4-H Club Congress in Chicago, Alva W. Phelps (center), 


chair- 


man of the board of the Oliver Corporation, has just presented them 
with $400 scholarships for their achievements, Award winners (stand- 


ing) are Martha Sue Collins, 
March 10, 1958); 
New York; Karen 
are Ralph N, Taylor, Jr., 


Bassett, 


Indiana (Hoard’s Dairyman cover girl 
Virginia Kelly, Michigan; Phelps; Katherine Beneke, 
Oklahoma, 
Florida and Alberto Roybal, New Mexico. 


The outnumbered boys 
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GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department ts 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘heip 
wanted’ and tae, Gee ten t, eee eS ee ee Count 
"” 


’s. WwW 
vertisements must be signed: 


Foley, Reute 13, Green 





ed as cight words 


“BOX 2, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsi 


a” 
2s 8 additional words. Count each initia’ er group of ~*~ as a word. SEND CASH OR CHECK 
weeks ahead 


WITH ORDER. reach us four 


Gate of 


issue. NEW Rng must 





must of 
FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atk Dil- 


ferent rate for Livestock Display advertising. 





STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for tree catalog — 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for tree sample and 
iterature. DAIRY EQUIPMENT OOMPANY 
OF OHIO, INC., Pataskala, Ohio 3-° 

HORN WEIGHTS. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 
1% Ib., and 2 ibe attco markers §5.25 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of 
ink, and full directions We also carry com- 
plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veter- 
inary instruments, supplies, serums reme- 

fies; im fact, everything for the stockman. 

Write for tree catalog. BREEDERS sUP- 
PLY ©O., Council Blatts, Iowa 24-° 

COMPLETE LINE of Veterinary Medicines and 
supplies for dairy cattle and other livestock 
Write for new catalogue and quantity prices 
EASTERN STATES SERUM COMPANY, 
1727 Harden Street Columbia, South 
Carolina 11-24 

GORDON'S TEAT SOLUTION, tops for injured 
r spiders in cow's teats. Simple and easy 
to use. Just insert. Guaranteed. Postpaid 
$1.50. W. G. INNERST, Cortland, N.Y. 21-10 

GORDON'S MASTITIS REMEDY, our best, con- 
tains Penicillin, Streptomycin, Neomycin, Sul- 
fathiazole and Cobalt. Just insert contents of 
easy applicator tube in udder. Special price 
Postpaid $3.85 dozen. W. G. INNERST. Cort- 
and, New York 21-10 

PATENTED CHOPPED straw and hay fork 
27” wide $10.50, 32” wide $11.50 Free 
literature. No ©C.0.D. SOHMITTY'S WELD. 
ING, Hartford, Wisconsin 22-4 

FREE 64 PAGE Catalog livestock diseases. Com- 
plete line vaccines, drugs, instruments. Save 
money. KANSAS CITY VACCINE COMPANY, 
Dept. W., Kansas City, Missouri 17-apl 

HORNS CAN'T GROW on calves and kids after 
ising Tomellem Paste $1.50 bottle sufficient 
50 head. Postpaid. Guaranteed TOMELLEM 
COMPANY, Dept. B, Calico Rock, Arkansas 

21-spl 

FORMULAS and 

Free Premium ipon—-#1l MASTI-KURE 

ALL Pt RPOSE- ay 0,000 unite Penicillin, 

25 mg Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 mg Neo- 

mycin, 2500 mg Sulfanilamide, 500 mg 8ul- 

fath an ! Phthalylsulfacetamide, 50 

me Ot 10 mg Cobalt Sulfate. 
per doz., lice syringes 

#2 MASTI-KURE HYDRO. 
000 «units § Penicillin, 

mg Hydrocortisone Acetate 500 mg 

t 50x mg Sulfanilamide 250 

H trostreptomycin, 50 mg Neomycin, 50 

t Chiorobutanol and mg Cobalt Sulfate 

cc tubes §7.95 per doz lice syringes 
$8 4S per doz #3 MASTI-KURE NEW 
HOONOMY—1 unite Penicillin, 150 mg 
Dihydrostreptomycin, 25 mg Neomycin, 500 
meg Sulfanilamide, 50 mg Chlorobutanol and 

mg Cobalt Sulfate lice tubes only $4.95 
per doz #4 MASTI-KURE NEW THRIFT 

100,000 units Penicillin, 100 mg Dihydro- 
streptomycin, 500 mg Sulfanilamide, 50 mg 
Chiorobutanol, 10 mg. Cobalt Sulfate llee 
syringes only $3.95 per doz For immediate 
service write Masti-Kure Products Oo., North 
Franklin, Oonn Also ailable at select 
feed stores NEW FREE PREMIUM OOU- 
PON IN EVERY MASTI-KURE PACKAGE 
#1 _— #2 Dealer inquiries invited 
{ is corrected advertisement l-spl 

GuUE's uooer CREAM best 

we Cow pom sores, 
nd different formulas 

Box 464, Schuyler, 


MASTI-KURE “A 


$6.95 
CORTISONE 1H 


doz 
szoie 


11 


T 


frug stores. Write 
Nebraska for free sample 
24.4 

than 1l%c 
and Ben- 
smoother 

patented 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
b For over 7 years Lewis 

t's Muley Maker has dehorned 
better Easily applied with 

rk No after treatment. §1.50 per 

postage paid. Ask your druggist or 

rder to HUMANE DEHORNING COM 
Augusta, Wisconsin 22-ap!l 


for less 


FREE TRAC 
thon 
combination 
used parte 
©0O., Des 


stanchions 
Guaranteed 


EQUIPMENT, 
Phone 417 
uP TO 40%. 
popular 


Maryland 
SAVE 
most 
make, mode 
Dept. OA 


Tremendous 


Moines 
BARN EQUIPMENT, barn cleaner, 


TOR PARTS catalog 1959 ed 
savings World's 
stock of guaranteed new «a 
CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS 
lowa l-s 
comfort sta 


lows 


argest 


stalls, © 
STANDARD 
Bel Air 


parior 
shipment 
Dept 3-0, 


milking 
Immediate 
INC 


Buy direct! America’s 
low priced loader Write—state 
of tractor, VAUGHN MFG. CO 
St. Peter, Minnesota 24.° 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 





USED SULK TANKS 


Dari-Kool, 
other sizes 
cans, milk 
Evansville, 
WANTED: 


Milker unit 
Frederick, 


Two 
Write price 
DAIRY, Route No. 1, 

WANTED TO BUY: 


sale, 400 gall 
200 gallon Mojonnier vari 
Also used can coolers, | galior 
ing machines E H CRULI 

Wisconsin. Phone 669R4 24.2 
Bulk Tanks, 600-800 gallon 
end make t EISELE-RICE 
Sheridan, Wyoming 

DeLaval and Surge 
et P.O. Box 484 


for 


Used 
s and par 
Maryland 





SILOS 





P 4D SILO 
and frozen 
end labor 


to 15 minutes 
guarantee 


back 

Write: P 

field 6, Thi 
FOR SALE: 


tt. Silo-Matk u aders at 


RI 


count 
llinois 


UNLOADERS handle hard packed 

silage. Large capacity saves 

A boy can teed 100 head in 

50 days free trial on mone 
Also auger bunk feed 

& D SALES OOMPANY, Pla 

nots 
vr and 
a big 
Pla 


new, one 12 one 


CHARD "RIC HTER, 





HAY AND BEDDING 





GRADED DA 
grades hay 
CALLARI I 


CHOICE GREEN 


pellets bag 


smount with 


day along 
production 
and price 
SCHWAB 
varia, Ohio 


IRV ALFALFA, clover 
Quality, weights guarar 
1AY CO., Upper Sand 
17% 20% proteir 
ged or bulk Or pick 
your truck A tew me 
with low grade hay will 
and butterfat up. Ask for 
i ¥ be glad y 
BROS. MILIS, INO 
Phone 3156 


teed 


iaky 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





LEARN AUC 
for catalog 


Boz 5303D4, Kansas City, 


LEARN AUC 


catalog, RE 


City, Towa 


TIONEERING. Term soon. Write 
MISSOURI AUCTION 8CHOUO 
Miseourl 12-° 
TIONEERING, terms, soon. Free 
ISCH AUCTION SOHOO! Mas 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EARN MONEY AT HOME 
We buy 


for us 
HAVEN-24 
WANTED: Li 
exclusive d 
dairy 
tected 
dealers and 


backgn 


but 
Hoard's 
sin 


cattle 
areas 


Dairyman F 


raising 
crop Inqu 
Texas 


your 
Cedar Hill 
ve wire men 3 65 to 
istributors for es special 
pharmaceuticals Oo 
etill available Re th 
direct to farmers year rour 
or part time. Unusual pportar 
immediately giving details 
und Agricultura exper 
not essentia BOX 
Atkinson, W 


rice 





FARMS FOR SALE 





CATTLE MARKERS 


LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers 
and livestock supplies. Free catalog. NASOO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 14.* 

FREE illustrated price list world’s finest cattle 
markers SOc each. Halters and other supplies. 
Save money. Write today. MAC-RA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Cal 7-° 

DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for 
tree catalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept 

Huntington, Indiana 10-° 

ALL-NYLON-—-NO PAINT to chip out. Many 
colors. Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & B6ON, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 6-° 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


DEPRESSION PRICES. 
75% oft— 











We eell cheap, save 
mew and used tractor parts, crewl- 
ers and wheel tractors, ‘190 makes and 
models. 1959 catalog reedy. Send 25 cents 
refundable SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS 
CORPORATION, Fargo, North Dekotse. 1-12 
SUBSCRIBE to Government GSarplus Weekly 
liste all sales Buy jeeps, trucks, boats 
tents, tires, ete., direct from Government 
Next 10 issues §2 GOVERNMENT 8UR 
PLUS, Paxton, Illinois 
BARN HAY DORVERS—Heal 
system makes brightest green hay 
protein, nutrients, minerals, vitemins. Low- 
ers feed costs, increases production, boosts 
profits Efficient, positive drying 40-400 
tons, upward—eanywhere you store No har- 
vesting siow-ups Quality results gueran 
a Free folder gives details Bales ter- 
ritery open Write HEAL OOMPANY, Box 
156-H, Weukesha, Wisconsin 1-2 


“Controlled Air’’ 
Retains 





VIRGINIA li 
estates. 


Hitt, Assoc 


CENTRAL TENNESSEE 


grass dairy 


P.M 


and country 


Jobn 


vestock, dairy farms 
BROWNING, Realtor, 
Culpeper, Virginia. 
high phoseph 
purpose fa 


iate, 


and general 


erate winters. $125 to 
LINGTON & COMPANY 
GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms 


Agency 
consin 
465 ACRES, « 
orchard 


BE 


farm near 


RT PFISTER, Mt 


jutetanding modern 


Miss 


miles from New Orleans 


good milk 
houses, 
owner's ran 
acres, 


will carry 1 
cluding mac 


rent to reliable party 
Fort Atkinson, Wi 


Dairyman, 
sia STROUT 


Homes. Businesses, 


3309 barges 
service 


born, Chicago 5, 
NORTH DAKOTA: 


Write tellin 
REAL 
DAIRYMAN’'S 


field, 8 room ma 


chine shed 
cows, hogs 


barn cleaner, 
like new, 
nicely painted 


all 
all 
other farms 
STEVENS 
Wisconsin, 
confidence. 


10 year old tung orchard 
owner approximately $12,000 in 


STROUT REALTY, 


ESTATE 


market, four barns, tw 


machinery shed, 500 ton capacity silos 


465 acres include 15 
which will net 
1958. Farm 
Price in- 
000, long terms. Mig 
BOX 158, care Hoar 
isconsin 2 
CATALOG! Mailed tree! Farms 
Coast-to-Coast, 36 States 
World's Largest 58 years 
7-TF 8 Dear 
rl 24-3 
Grain and Stock farms 
@ what you want OOURTNEY 
Oakes, North Dakots 24-2 
DREAM, 157 acres near Mars! 
jern house, large barn & ma 
2 silos, 34 head of cattle, 27 milk 
2 tractors, chopper, combine 
many other items of machinery, 
150 ecres cultivated Buildings 
Many 
contact 


ch house 


00 head Holstein herd 
hinery $55 


ins 


Bend for free 
AGENCY Route 
Phone OLiver §-3560. Deal with 

24-2 





“a7 





FARMS 


FOR SALE 


POSITIONS WANTED 





FREE FARM 
of our six & 
ering farms fr 
Write for your free 
Fort Atkinsor “ 

308 ACRES, 
stanchior 
spring 
wM 
j 

138 ACRE DAIRY 

‘ ery 
; 


ithern 


grad 
stream, eas 


vy os RRY 


water 

er buildings 

higt 

$125 per acr 
ery and 

i 

Lir 

west. TENNESSEE 

art s 

exce 

gation ‘ ling 
OOM ANY Rea 

COMPANY 


way 


REAL 


SON REALTY 

' ne Lindsey 
ALABAMA Blackbelt 

twelve nthe er 

your requiren 

Rea r, Bos 


WISCONSIN « 


sale 


WAY AGENOY 


CATALOG 


"ERNEST F 


describing listings out 
Wis sin offices and cov 
15 acre p to 4 acTes 
py. LOGANWAY, INI 

sin 19-* 

4 


ite 


Mars 


paIRY, i 
way frontage 
BOWEN 
MASTER 


NEELY 
t WARD Le 


Rea rs Fa Bidg., Memphis, 


mn a Grade A 
Herring Bone 
All 


lerr 


ws, new 
nthe ag 1 
ined yards and othe 
pasture and hay. Car 
LAURENCI SCHAFER 
hone N 4032 
attle, grade A 
owner has 
barns 5¢ 
hine shed 
years old, 4 
bath, hot and 


head 
ore cattle 


sma town 
fare ma 
down, t 
catalog JOUN 
Wisconsin Tele 
1-3 
lairies, no snows 
milk write . 
RANDALI 
19-sp 


verland 
g. $6.33 


Alabama 
240 acres 

se and « 
only §5 


s we offer for 
' 


farm 


just east « 
ts HATHA 
Wis 





FARMS WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY 
larger 
BOX 2 
kinesor Wis 


are 


lave « 





SALESMAN WANTED 





TAKE OVER YouR 
Make § 


y acivertised 


farmers 


Everything ree 


Fat 1928 Roche 


SALESMAN NEEDED, 


BOX 6¢ 


mer 


AREA agents, dealers, 
§ p weekly selling na 
Campbe ‘ tro ~- Green 
entrates No investment 
CAMPBELI COMPANY 
e 27, Illinois 23-8 

jairy and barn equip 
Spring Valley, Wisc 


nein 





AGENTS WANTED 





CLEANS WINDOWS 
iry eaning 


lows gleam Samp 


TEE 105, Akror 


1088 Strange 
} el o liquids Wir 
KRIS 


s sent m tria 


oO 





HELP 


WANTED 





OPPORTUNITIES for 
Pa vaca 
format We " 
WALKER CORT 
PANY I 
RELIABLE MILKER 
HIR 
M 


bx perié 


WANTED 


ORDON 


rking 


LIFFOR o NOR 
Cha 


PLANT 


Pe 
Ca ¥ 


e perator BOX 204 


Dairyman, Fort At 
WANTED First 
lairy farming 

farm t 3 

steins -barn 

share is 
Te 


»nded 


iN l 


AND 


Class 


BOX 


want 


Wr 
ABORATORY OoOM 
alf feede 


GREGORY 


herder 
ervising 


dair 


IN 
Phor Yorkt 
SALESMAN 
Must be qualific 
care Hoard's 
kinsor Wis 
dairy farmer who loves 
A Northern Illinois 
75 milking Hol 
snloader On 
es land and cows 
excel oppor 
well 
Dairy 


ent 
can come 


care Hoard's 


rt Atkinson 





POSITIONS WANTED 





YOUNG EXPERIENCED 
MAURICE WILSON, 


POSITION WANTED 
sistant on Grade A 
perience 26é 
February BOX 
man, Fort Atkinso 

POSITION AS FAR 
beef, married, 42, 
«a lege 20 
Hoard's Dsairyman 


SINGLE MAN, midd! 


farm manager or 
rience Available 
care Hoard's 


years old, 


years experience 


Deiryman, 


wante dairy farm 
Grinnell, Iowa 

working as Herdsman As 
dairy farm Lifetime ex- 
married available 
Hoard’s Dairy 


Mac 


201, care 
n, Wis 

M MANAGER, dairy or 
some family help, 4 years 
BOX 176, care 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
desires position as 
Lifetime expe 
1 BOX 3 
Wis 


e age 
herdemar 
February 
Fort Atkinson, 





and 50 
desire 


married age 29 
agrh ture trainir 
r perating 60-80 cow 
rtunity for hig! 

experience wit! 

phases of 

inery Pp 

farming 

farm and 


BOX 20¢ 


TWO BROTHERS, 
with vocational 


posit 





DOGS 


PUPS 
ARTHUR 





from Certified 
ALLEN, M« 

a3-4 
lie Pups 
Year's 


BORDER COLLIE 
Working Parente 
Leansboro, Hlinois 

GENUINE English 
Heaiihy and strong. G 
trial Cc e of sex 


Shepherd and Col 

iaranteed heelers 
Spayed females a ape 
cialty Priced right CLOVERDALE KEN 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa 18 

SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding 
Watch Dogs ZIMMERMAN FARMS, 
gan, I i 


Heelers, 


Flana 
2.* 





RABBITS 
RAISE ANGORA, New 


montt plan Pile r 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, 


POULTRY—-BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 
WHITE WYANDOTTE BANTAMS 
hicks, breeders, pheasant eggs 


$13.95 Lilustrated circular 
SCHADT, ¢ Indiana 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE MONEY at 





ts on §500 
details 
10-* 


Zealand Rat 
arkets Free 


Delaware, Ohio 








Nags, 
Incubators 
free WILL 
1-2 


oshetr 








home assembling our items 
Experience unnecessary. LEE MANUFAOTUR 
IN‘ 466 8. Robertson, Los Angeles 48 
California 19.* 
$500 for your child's photo, if selected for ad 
ng Rust photo for approval Re 
promptly AD-PHOTOS 6087-BQF 

Hollywood 28, Oalifornia l-spl 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW TO TRAP SPARROWS with 
Information every farmer should have 
gation t's tree Write SPARROW 
TRAPS 605 Detroit Lake, Mint 21-* 
CLIPPER BLADES ground $1.50 
BUCYRUS 
COMPANY, 








elevator 


raps 


esotsa 
Scissors ‘ 
BARBER 
Bucyr 


bele free 


GRINDING 


Shipping 
SUPPLY @& 
Ohi 
FREE FULL COLOR BOOKLET 
strations T 
las fast growing 
bor Z y ares. as told by 
e of Plori 
Cows graze t pe 
Expensive heated buildings 
Feed crops are 
at nutritive citr 
Eacellent 


trade 


press 3 


jas leadir 


easily 


loca 
area 
and 


cles at State 
ar apital neces 
sary ree er tree t kiet and 
farm W“ ‘ Dept t GREATER 
TAMPA ¢ CHAMBI R OF OOMMEROI Tam 
pa, Florida l-ap 
CLIPPER BLADES Sharpened 24 hour serv 
I * tested Ma ades «and 
r set t ‘ New 
*KOCHENDERFER & foun 

Wis 


DAIRY CATTLE 


KENYON BROTHERS gee serving the dairy 
farmer for rty ‘ ur election of 
choice H } te 
fres and 








and Bang's 
ts. KENY 
r is Pr e sit 


HIGH QUALITY 


es SELECTION: Q t 
r Holate eifer 
It lividua . s f 
MELTON, Sulphur 
'Usedo 5-5283 
QUALITY HOLSTEIN 
i heifers, yearlings 
FRED H AND ILEY, 
Monroe, Was Phone 
— SELECTION 
ert lairy we and he 
LER Rt. 1, Guthrie, Okla. Pt 
ENTIRE PRIVATE Herd of 
and heifers Phone J 
I PET) RSON, Route 
cont W ir 
FOR SALE: Wisconsir 
heifers Buy 
prices. ART SCHULTZ, 
boygas, Wiscons 
FOR YOUR DAIRY CATTLE 
BROTHERS, INC Mineong, 
one of Wi nein’'s largest 
Holstein and Guernsey he 
Always a large number on hand 
CANADIAN HOLSTEINS 
Registered, T.B. and 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN 
TION. Phone Byron 
Glanworth, Ontario 
CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, al! 
Vaccinated. T.B. tree. Fieldman available, 
will fill orders as directed. Whitewater Dairy 
Association DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater 
Wisconsin. Phone Palmyra 358 1-* 
HOLSTEINS selection of spring 
ers and cows and heifers TB and 
Bang's tested STANLEY BURNIDGE & 
BON, Grand Hote for Dairy Cattle,"" El 
gin, D[linois Established 1918 Phone Sher 
wood 2-8950 1-24 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS, Guernsey and 
Brown Swiss All ages WALTER McFAR- 
LAND, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Springs, Texas 
528 
and G 
or write 
Dairy 
> SRE 


jernsey springers 


Call { 
Evergreer 
Pyramid 4-2 
quality fresh 
fers 


Springin cows and 
lirect at farmer's 
915 Z Court, She 

24-2 
needs see LINK 
Win 
order buyers 


ry -— 


nein We 
are 
fers our specialty 
9.* 
lirect from the farms 
Bang's certified. MID 
BREEDERS ASSOCIA 
42R181, Hardy Shore, 


choice 


Large 


fresh 














48 
DAIRY CATTLE 
JERSEYS Heifer Cows Registered and 
grace 4 attle direct from dairymen. Will 
help p ane I ntact with 100 herds 
sIMMY "AKIN Brentwood, Tennessee. Phone 
Nashy vi 605 
D.H.1.A H rd t 35 ows with 
304,000 milk 33 fat in past 10 months 
4 " p | ba for 1959, bacteria below 
15,006 can be fF seed for approzimately 
90. a ite yor ! annual butterfat 
ta BOX care Hoard'’s Deiryman, 
Fort Atkins Wis 
Tor =. Holstein springing cows and 
firet « heifers Als heifers ready to 
breed ‘V accinated TR and Bangs tree We 
rders Write ELGAS 


Jetterson 


BROTHE RS Wis 1-6 
KEATING BROTHERS FARM olfers large selec 
and epringing « we and heil 


n trea) ected «x 


ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—buying on or 
der will save y¥ time end money Call of 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin Telephone 
ldird 3.4905 18.* 
HOLSTEIN ws end springing heifers. Cows 
. and prod 1, hand selected from 

« rds Call vaccit i Satista 

guare ed DRAN YODER Danvers 
liiinels. P e 252! 9-epl 
~— SALE Choice selection of Holstein dairy 


i eif «re rB and 
BRICHER & 


P o— Che 447 


DISPLAY 
AD RATAN AES, 
ME Somine cattuee 


Bangs tested 
Charlies, I 
1-12 


‘ 
GEORGE SON. St 








I’ DAIRY CATTLE 


y rid's finest high 
pr righ from the heart of 
An lhe i I afeat surest 
“a i ik ka! Certified 
proot t 1 a Prod records 
I BK. and Bangs sted. Fieldman serv 
ioe at ’ r vente ‘ or select n wo 
; s} ‘ Serving Americs ’ 


tai ry tar 


*Bred “ty Artiticial ineemination 
W. 8. Lehmann, 8.4, Watertown, Wis. 





WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 


Fine f lation SPRINGING heifers, yeartings, 
cattle of all ages. T) » are sold on commission 
basis t ’ We have buyers throughout the 
norther jairy states sad an supply the finest 
for the best possible ¢ «. One of the midwest's 
largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 8 
years We will deliver C.0.D. t your farm by 

r experienced drivers We are moving 300-500 


head per week 


DENNIS R. GROSSE 
PHONE 1419 YORK, NEBRASKA B80X 48 








SPECIALIZING IN 
QUALITY 

QUANTITY 
& SERVICE oe 


Badger Breeders Cattle Sales Division 
selling registered and grode 
cottle of all ages 





CONTACT 


BADGER BREEDERS 
CATTLE SALES DIVISION 


PHONE 677 SHAWANO, WISCONSIN 


JERSEYS 


GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEVS A deligh 
2 » 1 958. sired by Secret Welk e 
I r (tie sire, Welcome H. I Torvor tre 

Sil m. 6651 lie a 5 14 years “4m 
thet hig . 4 
tor four geners 

















‘aT * 8 Jereevs recorded 
years alte a H re bred 
ne. §15 
tor aeking 


1 hawe eheolce high grade bred Jersey and Guerm- 


eel ligree 


6 ; 
The Canto. Jervey Merde, Festus 





sey heifers, aleo freeh sad springer ws. AU T.B 
aod Bang « tee ‘ e* ake your selection 
r« t ’ s buy. Phone 
University 4 CLAUDE THORNTON, Route 
2, Sex 256, Springtield, Me 





PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 


} ‘ g Jer 
e " k wes pur 
Se Sises Oreg 

‘ er . Treva J Geld 

Silver Meda “ t . ft 6422 

. at and 6572 . at 35 yrs. and 

, oo ype ss « ere Heifers out 

Design Spertiing Lady VG * re 

rds ip t 6382 tet as ao Jr 4 yr | 

ac Challenger Marigold, V Gold & Silver 

Medal cow with records f SISf tet as «& 

r2@y id end 6362 fat as a 5 yr Id 

Als r Ee bull at f Liles Challenger 

Ps Sta ‘ i & Silver Medals Senior 

Supe Sire with es rating of 606 fat and 

Hrampton ( lie Likeness, VG, Gold & Silver 

Medal cow with records up to 8072 fat as 

s Jr. 4 yr. old. WARREN R. BURNS, A.R.2, 
Mt. Pleasant lowe 








| 
i 








tilted (-Jal Mel*l-taab-t-) 2 
Earn M 


rola -m, (-) Mlaletel sal = 


P-Veleh 4-m of 1-10 mt Otel 4h 





Only after cost of feed, labor, 
hauling and other expenses 
have been deducted do you 
know the net income from your 
dairy herd. In numerous DHIA 
testing units Guernsey herds 
lead all others in income above 
feed costs, It pays to have a 
registered Guernsey herd .. . 
because you can earn more per 
cow. Efficiency of production is 
the real key to dairy profits! 
Guernseys mature early and 
have a natural inheritance of 
long life which means high life- 
time production per cow. 
Guernsey Milk has outstanding 
marketability, is above average 
in Proteins, Vitamins and Min- 
erals ... is naturally golden in 
color and delicious in Eaves. 
Guernsey is the Breed of Integ- 
rity ... no breed organization 
is better equipped or strives 
harder to render service than 
The America.: Guernsey Cattle 
Club. 


* 


As @ 4 yoor 

old, she pre- 

duced 17,529 
pounds milk, 

1104 pounds fet and 
sold for $15,500, ol! 


AJ 


& LUSHACRES WERMES QUEST 
GET ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS... 
Start a Guernsey Herd Now 





THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 

908 Main $t., Peterborough, N. H. 

[) Send FREE informetion on how to stort o 
Guernsey herd and buy breeding stock. | 


CD Send FREE information about the profit- 
able business selling notionelly oedver- 
tised Golden Guernsey Milk. 





WHAT MORE 
DO 
YOU WANT 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
ARE EXCELLENT PRODUCERS: 
HAVE A LONG-MILKING LIFETIME 
PRODUCE HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: 
ARE HARDY AND BUGGED: 
ARE GOOD FEEDERS: 
HAVE HIGH SALVAGE VALUE: 
ARE QUIET AND ATTRACTIVE: 
HAVE A LARGE DEMAND: 

Free Literature on Request 


BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT WISCONSIN 











HYCREST FARMS 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 
HOME OF: 
animals that 
thet average 575 
305 


P.O. BOX 366 


average 84.4% 
Ibe. fat 


242 classified 

216 tested cows 

2 ) 

SPECIALIZING IN SPECIAL BULLS FOR 
SPECIAL RESULTS. 














Brown Swiss Auction 
GEORGE OLSON DISPERSAL 
12:30 Saturday, January 17, 1959 


at the farm just south Hey. 14— 
1% miles Ky ot 
BLACK EARTH, WISCONSIN 
(19 miles west of Madison) 


54 Head 2 Bulls 52 Females 
5S cows freal r due » treshen by March - 
. jertu grou; ” bre eifers and heifer 
salves sell The farm as been »«& The 
nachinery teed ana hogs « the day before 

Friday January 160 

Cattle sale under the management of 
NORMAN E. MAGNUSSEN, Lake Mills, Wis. 





GUERNSEYS 


CHOICE BRED HEIFERS and herd sire ores 
pects by proven sires and cut of dame clasel- 
fied Excetient with qutetanding records. Write 
us fer prices and pedigreses. 

MOLLIKNOLL FARM Franklin, Virginia 





Nome ——— 

| Addrets . —_ os — — I 
Town - ——-»- tate. — I 
ee —_— — — a ae 
Waukesha Oounty can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you desire-—gra - or pure 
bred Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at ur serv 
ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Sreeders’ Asen., 


Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CGuerneeys . . istered and Grade Females. All 
Ages ALSO wit Free Service to Buyers. 


Call Lyle Kiesling at 804J1, Jefferson, Wisconsin 





DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Privat 
Treaty... 
standing bulls, cows, heifers 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service 

Box 404——Phone: MErcury 9-5531 


Cary, tilinol 


Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
Also a tew top show 











FOR SALE 
| BRED HEIFERS 


due from January Ist through 
March, yearling and heifer calves 
Choice, well-bred and well grown 
individuals from proven cow fami- 
lies and sires. Also top herd sire 
prospects. 

TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 











ESKDALE FARMS Registered 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





AYRSHIRES 





Profitable AYRSHIRES 


The Breed with Production and Type 
PRODUCE 


RS OF 4. MILK 


at lowest feed cost 





Write bo teretere o st of breeder: ~ee row 


| AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS 'H, to Genter St. Brandes, 7 








IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 


Three of our registered Ayrshires are 
calving soon. Take a bull calf, use him 
entil 3 years old FREE. Write: CORK- 
WELL and WEIMER, Mt. Sterling, Obie. 


NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 

That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 

That give you excellent type calves 

That are priced at prices sure to please 














WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 
REGISTERED AYRSHIRES— Month old to 
bred heifers. Curtiss Candy Sires, D.H.LA 
dams. We invite your Inquiry. John H. 
Wilsen & Son, Route 1, Box 164 Mukwon- 
ago, Wisconsin 

REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS 
all ages out of revord dams, imported 
breeding. Reasonalbic Write: 
GREENFIELD FARMS, Box 63, Route 2, 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 
AVRSHIRE SALE You " iy r nsig 
ment of yrehires at t Fila Avyrehire Sa 
State Fair Gr is Tampse Fet é We «a 
ave good bu alves sale & all 
Write tor informat 
Strathgiass Farm, Gox 71, Port Chester, N.Y. 





HOLSTEINS 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS 
for the SOUTHERN STATES 


Quality Holstein ifers ws grade a 
registered Mostly Pabst t j es; « per- 
centage artificially »« i sted ca 
tle on hend rders ed 
full loads by sured 
hood vaccinates if desired 
- grad., |! yre. C A gt 
tle experierce. P. R ELAM, 
Marshall, N.C., Night Phone 2381 
North Carolina 





yrs. dair 
Phone 3451 
Mars Hill, 








This month we offer the calf Stoffel! Chieftain 
Show May 24, 1958. He is so large 
we and is sired by r junior 





Stylemaster Showboy 











Irvington, Nebraska 
ON HIGHWAY 133 
PHONE OMAHA, GLENDALE 0091 








Hise dam made 16,792 ibs. milk be 
GUERNSEYS [8 S22852 
. This = ae inherita . - t 
PROMISING BULL CALVES f--y "- *—> — woe 
By proven bulls and of high producing 
. tamilies Priced reasonable STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 
Box 488 Tryon, North Carolina Route 12 Knoxville, Tennesses 
| 
ART CAMENZIND’S HOLSTEINS 
20 to SOO head of quality springin GUERNSEYS 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers an 
young cows, year sround Picked for Buy direct from farms where top 
production, type clean we ormex 
udders. Herds bought and scid. Satis- production dairy cattle are raised. 
fied cutomers, jitetime experience fu Over 300 to select from. Located in 
cattle are well fed and cared or “ , J ” 
Mostly calfhood vaccinated and al! are Heart of Indiana's Dairyland, 
tested Springing heifers shipped on Kosciusko County. Experienced 
a. tna aio truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select 


& good typy young bell sired by one of our 
fine quality siree—Sanfadair F. Predition of 
Sanfadair L. Prince r Fairlaw K. Pr eton 
They will add quality to your herd and they 
are priced right See them at the farm. 
Highway 296—between Stillwater and White 
Bear Lake, Mina 
SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 

415 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select bull calves up to service 


able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
ao outstanding type and prod ) Sire ams 
sre daughters of the great proved } «> productioa 
Sire, Flying Hi ree pet ers Royal, large "type 


fe od uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
ibe. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-clds, 505-22 milking 
Helfer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 








(FIRE SALE) 


tween 4002 to 3OOS. Herd will be 
| For catalog write: 


Owner: CLEM 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN SALE 


Winmoor Herd, Dundee, Illinois 
Sale to be held FEBRUARY 2, 1959 


at the Livestock Center, St. Charles, 
* 


65 head, all milking cows and springing heifers 


includ! 52 cows, 11 bred heffers. 2 bull calves. Herd on test for 13 years 45 
cows with records to date. Official herd test record 12.7752 milk test 
4692 fat. 4 cows with records over G00 fat: 15 between SOS to G00S; 16 be- 


classified 
M. B. NICHOLS, Sele Monager 
ST. CHARLES, 
KELLER, Dundee, 


Illinois 
11 A. M. 


to sale 


for type prior 


ILLINOIS 
Ilinois 
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SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE j scererense 1. GRADE pases CATTLE Se TOP HOLSTEINS — TOP SERVICE 
ys. fresh aon springing cows lect well grown cattle of superior breeding from 

We offer = typy young bull born 7/23/57 SWARTZ SALES & SERVICE 7 = fe for spr of or fall milk. Some out this outstanding dairy area, where customers re 
Bo i 28 tae, cont te Go ae an tI H Ts a erds thood vaccinated. Trans- turn year after year for more. You, tee, should 
i poo eye AH s — Foundation registered & grade Holsteins. Fieid- fam a are * . Ben w Mente Juneau, Wis- buy in Richland County. The Richland County 
; ? ne mut of yod au «6 : nu an ‘ ulten 2046 esidence, Beaver Holstein-Friesian Asen., Frank Brewer, Fieldma:r 

117,000 Ib. Very Good dam. This : man Service, or wi orders at your direc Dam Turner 5-4584. Phone Midway 7-2460, Richland Center, Wis. 
t s from the heart of our best far tiens. Lifetime experience with Holsteins. 
Call CARL MEDSKER at or FRANK SWARTZ & S$ s | 
write ¢t ON 
MEDSKER FARMS om — R. 1, Box 156 Waukesha, Wis. Ph: Liberty 7-7568 Veleg y M5606 or Ueny 39-8734 

van, ana WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 

" ) Services of——W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY - ~oow-w Gordon Reynold Bennett at your dispesition. 


4 HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION | N T E 0 = C 0 Q 
REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS | MMWR MARRIES once eretr esto, CRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from top DHIA accredited herds, many many artificially bred. We service over 700 of the better 

using artificial breeding Heifers at all ages A S S 0 C | A T | 0 \ herds in Wisconsin At the present time, we have over 

good young cows 100 purebred, registered cows and heifers due to freshen 

Free fieldman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: | BOX 177 this spring or fall; also, s great many high grades. We 
WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman WAUKESHA specialize in truckloads or carloads 


Cae 2 Oe SS ee Cee We. wis TELL US YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE PRICES. 


Residence, Sullivan, Wisconsin, 
NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 


— a ARMER SREEDERS 350 Bred Holstein Heifers 


Nominated for All-American Jr. Yearting TB. & a . ecenndines h 
county e en 64 . 
WE NOW HAVE ROYAL MASTER tories || Good Type Good Files 
7" wire B . . 
SONS TO OrveR Dairy Cattie Sales Ass'n, Dar Weight from 850 to 1200 Pounds 


” first , ‘ n, len I Kr 
tr ate sow arrving ade ar thriled by Pb, Mer. Pei Lenin 388 WILL CALF FROM JANUARY 1 TO SPRING 
~ - fe a eae eee . BUY HOLSTEINS WILL SELL BY THE HEAD OR BY THE POUND 
aly hue aches wiles @ same STRAIGHT WILL NOT SELL LESS THAN A TRUCKLOAD 
Carnation Royal Master. “This is ‘not sur . | rao CONTACT: 

Pe Se See ioe ot oa F< dA, “THE HEART!" R. J. PUTNEY R.F.D. #4 SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 

iter Boy ““Excelleat™ out of  Lakefiel Fone ct the world's larg. 









































nquir 














eo Delights “aedient 00 ate op oo DELL on ok poe | We had many more inquiries for PAGANOK PAYMASTER PLUS 


¢ first Royal Master son to be flered D ; , 
r ’ t rr > t r bre retin ally Tom some ’ e 

1986 , _ — + “ i “y - a Car t > ven t ils ‘Al a of few serviceable t v4 than we could supply. 

1 jam is jaughter of ( . ate ’ — ~ ” 

_ Madcap Lad who i Very an For at — c - a Frank | We do have four younger brothers, all by ‘“‘Paymaster,"" the All-Missour! son of 

! _ . | Getene. Fieldman, ‘City County Bidg. Madi- our National Record ‘“‘Betty’’ with 12& Ibs. Fat, 4.4% as a four year old One is from 

i made son, 9, Wisconsin. a State Record cow. Another good calf is from an 877 Ib. Fat, 4.6% sister of ‘Betty 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 53-5538 For further information, write: 

DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS SCOTT MEYER & SON HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 

CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 

















and price | 


ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 





Address: 


CARAATION WILK FARMS WISCONSIN'S FINEST 


Carnation, Washington D Al RY 


S 
Holstein Cows and HEIFER 
H ° Holstein - Guernsey - Swiss 
eifers Specializing in heifers of all ages up to 


If you re looking for cows or heifers come | "st calf helfers 

Jodge County where good Holsteins are | Suitable for export or foundation 

Setaod Buy them first-handed and save Cattle shipped anywhere by truck or 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and | jow cost air freight. Write for price list 
springing grade and purebred Holstein , sia ig os 


cows and heifers on hand at all times. 

Can furnish transportation for any number OTTO H. VANDERBURG ’ 

large or small Waukesha County North Prairie, Wis. 
PHONES: 2061 & 2841 


Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 


mpc NOLSTENE enpes BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


1 ses, trom calves to bails ready tr tory | Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


A 
er e Sired by Carnet = Dias ant On 
ation Flashy Topper, out of our Good Plus | Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 
Bg by Fg Bg Fy Be COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
= © os, Se ae . Registered and Non-registered 
riced very reasonable, as we must keep them We have 200 to 300 head on 


hand at all times. Come here 
ene Meadow Forms Elsie, Michigan and make your own selection ° Vo u r D iv { d ee n d Q 


Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 


” liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
<P COLUMBIA COUNTY || TB ‘and Eang's tree, accompanied by Are Bigger... with 
i (es health certificates. Delivered tn truckload 
- ne ‘> HOLSTEIN | lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 


(-.4—] > 
is ea tine ¢ BREEDERS’ ASS’ N | experienced cattlemen. REG i STE RE dD rt oO LSTEI NS 


S JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 


~ Ss Bias ae 9 / e 

oan os po yh Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 
ers and young we. grad . 
and registered, bred tor Returns on your feed, your labor and your investment are 
type and ps duction A 


serviceable. | | WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION bigger when the cows you milk are REGISTERED 


registered bulla. Most iy Bs rhe ond Guen ation 

Reterters.|| HOLSTEINS | sss 

_ : The big, rugged REGISTERED HOLSTEIN cow needs 
REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS no pampering. She has the size and capacity it takes to 


Select foundation Holstein cows and heifers with | best in breeding sto vounelae convert roughage to milk at top efficiency. 
production, type, and size from our Foundation nd 


Wissensin herds. Artlelel Grecting, Galmend | tor themecives and with intensitied lncbreedis And big REGISTERED HOLSTEINS tally more on the 
service or will fill orders at your direction. | ve severe er nd red heifers to | ° ° 
tte and always & number ~~ market scales . . . after a longer-than-average lifetime of 


PIPER BROS. ' select « sire ° ° 
Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wis.  Intors nd sales liste heavy production and regular calving. 


WwW. W. KINYON, Farm caidas ) . : 
SDaDUSESESEDEnGEarasenane=see | enoan pamsamentins Gp Gnaean mmaaeee Write for further information today. Get the facts — and 


H. A. MEYER CATTLE COMPANY State Capitel, Madicon, Wissensin." you, too, will gt REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 




































































° FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
Consignment Sales Tuesday BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


es m the hear tf Whe 


Private Sales Daily a's jairy lan i. ndation regis ered and tor . 
quality grades sble, bred for type and Registered 
ATTENTION CATTLE DEALERS AND DAIRY- roductior ve 5 regi meres Recedete i 


MEN WE HAVE 200 70 200 COWS ANO | Tied pico cies serving the ace." | (iat ibae THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


Located In Plymouth on Highway 67 | i t i phon G ; “| 
PLYMOUTH, wis PHONE Twinbrook 2-6941 , =, £208 2 tad bampior BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 





“Fit the Farm... Fit the Market” 











Jamesway, 


silo system 


FILLS 


Leaves a 24” center formed 
hole for high-speed feeding. 
Levels as you load. Handles 


30 x 40’ silo. . 


. with more 


capacity at much less cost 


than four 14 x 40's! 








AS 


Most practical silo system 


on the 
<@® Mokes big silos practical 


@}> Cuts labor, cuts storage cost 
@|> improves silage quality, boosts 


milk production 


Here it is, a new center-hole 


charge, top-unloading silo system, 


tailored to 30 ft. diameter silo. 


loader for less than $6,000. 
It’s revolutionary 


Jamesway's 
automatic BIG JIM Silo System for 


Feeds fresh from the top, down 
center hole, out bottom elevator, 
into cattle feeder or truck. No 
top spoilage, feeding 1 to 2 inch- 
es per day. Ends milk slumps 
from opening new silos, 


ua 
Airy pos 2 


Aare 


farm today 


zero pasture feeding. The most pro 
producing Power Choring yet, 
cause it saves storage cost... 
.and protects silag: 


feeding labor .. 
quality all year! 


Get details from your Jameswa) 
Ask about the easy owner 


dis dealer. 
ship plan. 
Get for 30° silos.. 


Learn about BIG 


Mfg. Co., Dept. HD-19, c/o 


nearest division office. 





| Power 
Ventilation 
| Stalls and 
Stanchions , 


FIRST 1N POWER CHORING, 


Jamesway. 


were om 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. * Lancaster, Po. 


Sli 


ex - Bulk Tanks 
Ao : 
ul_— 


* Leos Angeles 63, Calif. 


FOR POULTRY @ FOR DAIRY @ FOR LIVESTOCK 








.or Jamesway Volu- 


30 ft., 600 ton silo with loader/un- matic silo unloaders for 12 to 20 
sizes. For free catalog write James 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Stifle joint injury 


. « « often occurs at time of breeding. Falls on 
ice in winter also lead to many stifle injuries. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


tively common among animals. 
The joint most frequently af- 
fected in cattle is the stifle joint. 

It is the most complicated joint 
in the system. When severely in- 
jured, it often presents a serious 
problem. Considerable pain is ex- 
perienced and the animal finds it 
difficult to stand or walk 

Inflamed joints are usually of 
rheumatic or traumatic (injury) 
origin. This discussion will be con- 
fined to the injured stifle joint 

The animal with an injured stifle 
joint exhibits great pain, and 
places little or no weight on the 
leg immediately following injury 
Lameness continues for three to 
six months. Normal locomotion 
seldom returns, although most re- 
covered animals are able to move 
about without much difficulty. 


J iver inflammations are rela- 


Diagnosis important .. . 


The stifle joint is covered with 
relatively thick, tough tissue and 
this makes it difficult to pinpoint 
the extent and location of the in- 
jury. Veterinarians, however, have 
little difficulty in palpating torn 
ligaments and enlarged joint cap- 
sules 

In the absence of history of in- 
jury, arriving at an accurate diag- 
nosis is important. Dislocation of 
the hip joint, bone fractures, foot 
injuries or infections may be over- 
looked or unsuspected. These con- 
ditions often exhibit comparable 
symptoms 

Most cases of stifle injury in the 
bull occur at time of natural serv- 
ice. Injury can occur under almost 
idea] conditions but invariably slip- 
ping, twisting, or the application of 
undue pressure can be traced to 
slippery or irregular floors, im- 
properly built breeding chutes, or 
inadequate areas of operation. 

Injuries to cows, likewise, take 
place at time of normal heat or 
when cystic activity is present 

Bulls with injured stifle joints 
should not be used for natural or 
irtificial service during the recup- 
erative period. It will delay heal- 
ing. Cystic cows or females in heat 
should not be placed in the yard 
or pasture with the herd. 


Cows in heat... 


When cows are turned out into 
the yard, observe them closely for 
at least 15 minutes, and longer if 
necessary. If a cow manifests heat 
by riding, bring her back into the 
barn and keep her in the stanchion 
or stall until heat period is past. 

Cold weather increases the haz- 
ird of injury from slippery drives 
ind walks 

Wet floors and platforms are 
especially dangerous. Some cows 
lave a tendency to jump over gut- 
ters. When floors are wet or icy, 
this can be hazardous, too. Avoid 
such situations by spreading gran- 
ular limestone or other suitable 
material over the slippery areas. 

It is important to provide sure 
footing for the bull at all times. 
At the time of service, this is 
especially important for both the 
bull and cow. Slipping, twisting, 
and falling are not only hard on 
the stifle but other joints as well. 

Rest is the most important part 


of the treatment. Place the injured 
animal in a well-bedded roomy box 
stall and provide as much comfort 
as possible. The less the animal is 
forced to move, the better. In 
acute cases, running cold water 
over the joint several hours daily 
may be beneficial, When the in- 
flammation has subsided, the appli- 
cation of a liniment or a mild 
blister may hasten recovery. 

Administration of sodium salicy- 
late or injections of glycerine, cor- 
tone acetate, or anaesthetics into 
the joint capsule may bring about 
temporary relief 

Success in treatment usually is 
dependent upon the extent of in- 
jury and/or the degree of patho- 
logical involvement A high per- 
centage of bulls and cows will 
show marked improvement after a 
rest period of three to six months 
Following recovery, a modified 
limp may persist when the animal 
walks. In a few animals, when in- 
jury is extensive, recovery does 
not take place. 


Imperial Sale 
averages $903 


The 11th annual Brown Swiss 
Imperial Sale, held November 14 
at Waukesha, Wis., saw 56 head 
sell for an average of $903.48, 
nearly $100 above last year. 

Five bulls averaged $2,230. The 
top was HyCrest Royal Prince, a 
9-month-old son of HyCrest Butler 
and Lily of Judd’s Bridge. Con- 
signed by HyCrest Farms, Leo- 
minster, Mass., he was purchased 
by the Curtiss Candy Company 
Improved Stud Service, Cary, Il. 
for $3,100 

The second high selling bull was 
the 77-year-old proven sire con- 
signed by Howard Martin, New 
Providence, Iowa, that sold to 
Badger Breeders’ Cooperative, Sha- 
wano, Wis., for $2,900 

Lee’s Hill Farm, New Vernon 
N. J., consigned the top cow. She 
was Lee’s Hill Gretchen M, that 
was purchased by C/B Farm, 
Litchfield, Conn., for $3,300. The 
same farm bought the second high 
selling cow, Twin Gate Blanche’s 
Beauty, consigned by Ear! Bursiek, 
Gibsonburg, Ohio. The price was 
$3,050. 

The sale was managed by Nor- 
man Magnussen, Brown Swiss 
Sales Service, Lake Mills, Wis., 
with Martin Fromm, Harvey 
Swartz, and Ernie Kueffner the 
auctioneers. 

Following are those animals sell- 
ing for $1,000 or more and the 
buyers’ names: 

C/B Farm, Connecticut 

Lee's Hill Gretchen ! $3,300 

Twin Gate | “ss Be t ; 60 

HyCrest Butanette »3 
Curtiss Improved Stud 
Illinois 

HyCrest Royal Prince 
Badger Breeders’ Co~wp., Wis« 

High Meadow Rags 
Orbec D. Sherry. Wisconsin 

P. V. Duke's Leader 
Nathan E. Bear, Wisconsin 

Price's Chery! 

B. Maud Pheifer Pavanne 
Virgil Allen, California 

Fullpall Eltorio 

a Hill Gusto 

Walhalla Her Ember 
John McKitrick & Family. Ohblo 

‘illadae Revelation Marleen 
White Cloud Farm. New Jersey 

jef's Vogel May 


Kilravock Farm, Connecticut 
P. V. Gertrude’s Gretal 2nd 
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Coughing 


“When we begin keeping our 
attle in the barn in the fall they 
tart coughing. This doesn’t let up 
ntil spring when they are turned 
but to pasture. What can we do 
o avoid it?” 

During the winter months, this 
S a condition found in many barns, 
mostly basement barns), particu- 
arly in the northern part of the 
Inited States 

A cough, in itself, is not a dis- 
ase but a symptom caused by a 
umber of conditions. Generally 
f the coughing is widespread 
hrough the herd, a contagious res- 
piratory infection or an _ unfavor- 
able environmental condition usu- 
ally is responsible 
When the cough is confined to 
ne or possibly two individuals, the 
responsible agent is more likely to 
be noninfectious. or it could be 
the start of a spreading disease 


Causes .. 


Coughing is a symptom of a long 
list of disturbances in any or all 
parts of the respiratory 
Included are inflammation of the 
throat, the trachea and 
the lungs. Some of the more com- 
mon responsible agents are those 
hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia, pneumonia (infectious or 


Sy stem 


sinuses 


associated with 


VETERINARY COLUMN 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M 


~~ 
Z 


mechanical), tuberculosis, | un g- 
worm, and so forth 

When coughing occurs, don't hes- 
itate too long before obtaining pro- 
fessional help. The cause may be 
a simple one that can be easily 
corrected, or it may be a symptom 
of a serious outbreak to which 
prompt attention should be given 

In any event, much trouble can 
be avoided or overcome if the barn 
is kept well-ventilated and free of 
drafts. See to it the animals are 
not overcrowded or too warm 
Cold, damp calf pens are not con- 
ducive to good health. Calf pens 
next to cold stone walls are not 
desirable The most susceptible 
ages for respiratory troubles in 
calves are 3 to 8 weeks 

Some contributing causes to res- 
piratory troubles and coughs are 
fatigue from transportation, ex- 
posure to shipping fever, lung con- 
gestion (from leaving cattle in the 
yard too long on cold, windy days 
or leaving them out overnight too 
late in the fall or too early in the 
spring), dusty hay, and so forth 

Losses from such cough inducers 
as hemorrhagic septicemia, lung- 
worm tuberculosis, and 
other respiratory infections can be 
kept to a minimum if the specific 
disease is recognized. Then proper 
measures for control and treat- 
ment can be administered early 


disease 





TREATING HOOF ROT 


Can you give me a good remedy 
for hoof rot? My cows have large 
cracks on the bottom of their 
hooves. It is not rotten frog dis- 
ease. It seems to be contagious. I 
have tried many different reme- 
dies and cannot seem to cure it. 

My veterinarian gave me some 
ointment to put on which checks 
it for awhile. Then it comes back. 
again. 


Bareville, Pa. F. K. B. 


It ¢ ars your cows are be- 
coming re-infected. It is important 
to eliminate the possible sources 
Fence off ponds and 
wet mudholes or fill them with 
gravel and sand. Objects that may 
be injuring the soft tissues of the 
feet should be removed 

As a further 
ure, construct a shallow box and 
place it on the inside of the door 
where the cows may pass through 
entering or leaving the 
barn. Put about 2 or 3 inches of 
ground limestone in it to which 
copper! sulfate has been added at 
the rate of 5 to 10 pounds to 100 
pounds of lime 


of infection 


preventive meas- 


it when 


If too many animals are not in- 
volved, the feet should be trimmed 
7 overgrowth and dead tis- 
Apply 
any good astringent powder or so- 
lution that your veterinarian rec- 
ommends. If you have a _ consid- 
erable number of animals to treat, 
it may be advisable to construct 


OI an\ 


sue to establish drainage 


a shallow concrete or wood vat so 
hat animals may stand in a solu- 

f copper sulfate made by 

ing 1 pound in 5 gallons of 

tar 

The solution should be deep 
enough to cover the affected areas 
in the feet. It is advisable to 
wash the mud and dirt from the 
feet before placing the animals in 
Permit the animals 


to remain in it for at least 5 min- 


the solution 


utes once or possibly twice a day. 

Recent work indicates that anti- 
biotics added to feed in suitable 
amounts may be helpful in pre- 


venting foot rot 


DRYING OFF COWS 


What is the best method of dry- 
ing a dairy cow and how long a rest 
period is sufficient? 


We usually wait until about 
eight weeks before they are due to 
freshen. Then we milk them every 
other time for awhile; then every 
third time. Some are difficult to 
dry as they are heavy producers. 

Cuba, Kansas T. K. 

There is no arbitrary rest period 
however, experience has shown that 
cows ordinarily produce more effi- 
ciently if given a seven- to ten- 
week rest period before freshen- 
ing. The method you describe for 
drying off cows is used by many 
dairymen with success 

During the past few years more 
lairymen have found that the dry- 
ing off period can be greatly re- 
duced by abruptly stopping milking 
If the cow is a relatively heavy 


milker, the amount of feed, partic- 


ilarly the concentrates, is reduced 
‘liminated until the udder is 


thoroughly dried off 


r f 
The udder will become quite dis- 
tended but in a few days it will 
shrink down without causing much 
discomfort to the cow. After about 
seven days the cow is milked dry 
and then left alone. It is good 
practice to clean the ends of the 
ilcohol after the last 
milking and apply flexible collodion 


teats with 


to seal the openings 

If infection (mastitis) is present 
in one of the quarters, the drying 
up process may have to be modi- 
fied and the quarter treated ac- 
cording to the advice of your vet- 
erinarian, 
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Jamesway cools 100 lbs. of milk every .76 kilowatt-hour 


Jamesway user Clarence Benjamin, Litchfield, Minn., says 
“I recently bought a Jamesway 400 gallon Sani-Kool ice bank bulk tank 
because of the fine performance of my Jamesway Shuttle-Stroke barn 
cleaners. The Meeker Cooperative Light & Power Association metered 
my Jamesway tank for 23 days. Outside temperatures ran as high as 
83°. I cooled 625 lbs. per milking or 1,250 lbs. daily. It costs me just 
19.2 cents per day to operate my Jamesway.” 








Jamesway ice bank bulk tanks 


2-way Temp Barrier 


holds 38° cold at low cost 








DOUBLE-BONDED FIBERGLAS 
stronger than steel — heavily 
impregnated with attractive green 
polyester resin 








ALUMINUM BARRIER 
reflects heat, holds the cold for 
low-cost operation 


EXTRA-THICK STYROFOAM 
molded-in insulation. Can't settle, 
absorb moisture or rot. 


STAINLESS STEEL MILK TANK 

18% chromium, 6% nickel 

Sanitary, rustproof, non-magnetic 
cleans to a gleam! 


Anyone pours milk easier from below the hip! You do it with 
Jamesway just 34” high, lowest ice bank coolers in America! 

Jamesway efficiency-insulated, one-piece cabinet plus Double Pre- 
mium coolifg — cools and holds milk to 38° in minutes, Sani-Kool 
cools milk/ fast usually before you're out of the milk house. It’s 
the payoff of another Jamesway exclusive: Al/ of the water flows over 
all of the ice, all of the time. That means you also get low blend 
temperatures. Keeps bacteria count to rock bottom 

Remote or built-in control models with high-accuracy measuring 
rod. 150, 210, 300, 400 and 500 gal. units. Ask your Jamesway 
Dealer about easy ownership plan. For free folder write, James Mfg. 
Co., Dept. HD-19, c/o your nearest division office 
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Fast-flowing mountain cold water Jamesway's new Soani-Kool Ice Bank “‘trim- 
sweeps heot awoy from the sides line’ styling solves installation — so com- 
pact it slides through the milk-house door 
No structural remodeling to run up costs 


and bottom for Double-Premium 
Cooling. Costs less to cool milk 
inhibits milkstone 
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POWER VENTILATION STALLS AND STANCHIONS SILO UNL OADERS CATTLE FEEDERS 


Jamesway. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. © Lancaster, Pa. © Los Angeles 63, Calif. 
FOR POULTRY * FOR DAIRY + FOR LIVESTOCK 


FIRST IN POWER CHORING* 











The SURGE Bucket Milker 
is NOT old-fashioned! 


For a long time to come, many thousands 
of men will find the bucket milker the 
most economically satisfactory. That is 
why we have brought the Surge Bucket 


Milker right up to the minute...so up- 
to-date that our sales for 1958 ran neck 
and neck with 1957. 

For many men a bucket milker is 
exactly right... but...it might pay you 
well.to tell the Surge Dealer to come to 


we ies e 











ATLANTA * DALLAS * KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


your farm and show you—in your own 
barn and on your own cows—exactly 
why you will be happier with a Surge 


Bucket Milker. 
DOWN 
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and up to 24 
months to pay 


2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill. 
os 


SACRAMENTO ¢ SEATTLE * SYRACUSE * TORONTO 








